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THERE is nothing new in this idea. Back 
in 1835, the well-known wit, Sydney 
Smith, wrote to Countess Grey: “I think 
every wife has a right to insist upon see- 
ing Paris.” 

This is doubly true today. In addition 
to Paris, chateaux lie above the Loire, 
and quaint peasant homes are cut in its 
clay banks, only a few hours from the 
Rue de Rivoli. . , . The most majestic 
cathedrals of pure Gothic are in France. 
. «+ Health and rest are in Spas that bor- 
der her lakes and mountains (Vichy, 


See 





Vittel, Aix-les-bains, Evian)... . Roman 
ruins can be seen in the South. ... Golden 
beaches call on three sides—the Riviera, 
Biarritz, Deauville. . . . Splendid motor 
roads wind through picturesque vine- 
yards, villages and woodland. 

In France, travel and living can be as 
inexpensive as one wishes. A vacation 
spent there gives lifelong happy mem- 
ories. .. . And France, you know, really 
starts at Pier 57, New York. From there 
to the covered pier at Le Havre, guests 
of the French Line receive their first 


Walled City of Carcassonne 


appreciation of French courtesy (English 
spoken!), of delicious French cooking 
(world-famous on the French Line), of 
style and comfort and sturdy seaman- 
ship that is the tradition of France. 

Are you planning a trip this summer? 
If you are, let your local travel agent 
help you arrange to go the French Line 
way, to romantic, historic France... . 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


French Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, April 29, May 27, June 17, July 7 * PARIS, April 18, May 19, June 10, July 1 * CHAMPLAIN, April 22, 





May 13, June 3 and 24 * LAFAYETTE, May 6, June 8, July 1 * DE GRASSE, June 20 * ROCHAMBEAU, May 16, June 22 wie 
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ALSO SPEED 
Every dollar saved in the school 
system now means greater security for 
salaries. Just as in ancient days Old 
Mercury’s staff was a symbol of speed, 

so today is the Mimeograph a symbol 
of speed—and economy. Let us show 
you some of the remarkable things it is 
doing in schools right now. See new ways 
of doing test papers, report sheets, bulle- 
tins, graphs, letters, etc. For full particu- 
lars write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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At right—a set of Arthilt units 
which children cut out, color if 
they wish, and form into pictures 
on a special background sheet. 


Wirnovr a cent of cost or any 
obligation, we will send you a full size 
sample Artography Set. See coupon. 

Teachers everywhere are enthusias- 
tic about Artography—or Artbilt Pic- 
tures. Mr. Forest Grant, director of 
art, New York Public Schools, calls 
this new development one of the most 
ingenious and practical teaching helps 
he has ever seen. 

Artography consists of cutting out 
single art units from a prepared sheet 
and then arranging the individual units 
on a background so as to form pictures. 
Working with the same set of units, no 
two children will create the same pic- 
ture. Endless combinations are possi- 
ble. Artbile Pictures are fascinating 
play. But they also provide serious and 
excellent training in the fundamental 
principles of art—composition, bal- 
ance, perspective and color harmony. 
No special training is needed—a child 
of six or eight can create interesting 
original compositions. 


HOW TO GET ONE OR MORE 
ARTBILT PICTURE SETS 
FOR EACH OF YOUR PUPILS 


We will send you one complete set with 
full instructions, absolutely free. Use 
it, see how you like it. If you want 
more, here is how you get them: We 
will send you one Artbilt Picture Set 
for each two Venus-Velvet Pencils 
bought by you or your class. Venus- 
Velvet Pencils sell for 5 cents each, or 
a box of twelve for 50 cents. For this 
box of twelve you would receive six 
Artbilt Picture sets free. 


SPECIAL PRIZE CONTEST 


For the best Artbilt Pictures produced 
and colored by school children we 


FREE! 
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A NEW AND FASCINATING WAY 
TO INTEREST YOUR PUPILS IN 
ART AND DRAWING.... 
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Here you see two of the many possible picture combinations into which the individual units can be formed 


are offering 168 prizes. The contest is 
divided into two age groups, as 
follows: 


4TH GRADE AND UNDER 


1st Prize $20.00 
2d Prize. 15.00 
3d Prize 10.00 
4th Prize ‘ 5.00 
Next 10 Prizes 2.50 each 


Next 20 Prizes 1.00 each 
Next 50 Prizes . Box of 1 Doz. 
Venus-Velvet Pencils 


(Same prizes will be given 
for 5th to 8th grades) 


Contest rules are simple. Artbilt units 
come in black and white. Pupils cut 
them out, build their pictures, color 
the units, paste them on the back- 


ground sheet and mail to us. Pictures 
will be judged on their excellence of 
composition and coloring. It is sug- 
gested that either Venus Coloring 
Pencils or Venus-Unique Pencils be 
used. Contest closes June 15th. 

You have no time to lose if your 
class is to get the benefit of the Art- 
bilt Picture Sets and also enter the 


contest. You will find these sets one 
of the most novel, entertaining and 
helpful projects you have ever used. 
Pupils are delighted with them—take 
a new interest in art, in drawing, in 
coloring. Send for your free sample 
set today. Just fill out coupon and 
mail. American Pencil Company, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Name 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


GenTLEMEN: Please send me one complete, full size, sample Artbile Picture Set. It is 
understood that this is entirely free and does not obligate me in any way. 











Laetitia | 
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SMOOTHER 


MONA LISA 


OiL CHALKS 


IN COLOR 


New fields of usefulness for colored 
crayons are opened by the textural 
perfection of Mona Lisa Oil Chalks. 
Finished renderings, even where sub- 
tle gradations of hue or value are 
desired, can now be made with utmost 
practicability in this convenient 
medium. 

Mona Lisa Oil Chalks blend in color, 
much as do water colors or oil paints. 
Stronger, harder, more durable than 
pastel. Available in sets of 13, 18 and 
24 assorted colors. Also in pencil 
form. Write for color chart. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO. ine. 
373 Fourth Ave., New York City 














$1260 to $3400 Year 


Men—Women 18 to 50 
Teachers have big Pa 


“FRANKLIN 
NSTITUTE 
Dept. jase 
Rochester, N.Y. 


advantage Gentlemen: Rush FREE list 
: gion ie pales, bans 
Mail Coupon FREE 82-page book describing 
Today— J ee aT 
SURE ED cccasecevecsecessscececescsce 





(30 x 50 inches) 
in bold outline, 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 


S LARGE MAPS 
MAP —— with 

interesting 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 


e TITLES 
LATIN AMERICA CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
THE WORLD CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


INDIA 
50 cents each 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
NE MARIN, RE SP A A I a 


25 APPLICATION $7.00 
PHOTOS 4V 
Finest real photo copies, size 
2%x3%. Send good photo. We 
| return original and guarantee 
to please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50. 

OLIVE BROS,, Willmar, Minn. 


AFRICA 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


For the European Traveler 


In turning the pages of the revised 
edition of Edwin Robert Petre’s When 
You Go to Europe, one is tempted to 
parody a favorite quotation from Gold- 
smith, thus: 


And still I gazed, and still the wonder 
grew 

That one small book could carry all he 
knew. 


Strictly speaking, of course, it doesn’t— 
by any means—but it carries so much 
that this keen observer knows and so 
much that any prospective traveler in 
Europe will want to know, that it is a 
little marvel in its way. Best of all, 
in seeking compactness Mr. Petre does 
not sacrifice interest. He never uses 
more words than necessary, but he is 
never dull. 

The author tells us that before its 
first publication in 1927, this handbook 
had been examined in manuscript by 
some four hundred officials of com- 





| such features as 
| formation,” 














panies interested in European travel; | 2 
that since then he has had the benefit of 
comment by users of the book. Now it 
has been rewritten with changes and re- 
arrangement, and additions that include 
“Sources of Travel In- 
“Travel by Air,” “Food 
and Drink in Europe,” “Calendar of 
Fixed Events in Europe,” “160-Word 
List in Nine Languages.” 

There are a number of clear Rand 
McNally maps of European countries, a 
tourist distance map, and all sorts of 
tables and lists. Further details regard- 
ing When You Go to Europe are given 
under the heading, “The New Books.” 


By way of greeting to American 
teachers who expect to go to Germany 
this summer, under auspices of the 
European American Travel Bureau, 
representatives of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association of Germany have writ- 
ten a letter from Berlin assuring “a 
friendly reception in our beautiful 
country” and including the prediction 
that the visitors “will take back with 
them an everlasting pleasant memory 
of our picturesque mountains, historic 
rivers, ancient ruins, and romantic cit- 
ies.” It is promised that the association 
and its branches “will endeavor to give 
the American teachers a deeper insight 
into the German cultural work, the 
German schools, especially the public 
schools.” 


Effective peace posters, in colors, 
which could be utilized to advantage in 
connection with observance of World 
Goodwill Day (May 18), are published 
in large and post-card size by World 
Peaceways, Inc., 31 Union Square, New 
York, N.Y. They can be had indi- 


vidually and in sets, at a low price. 





Arkansas Teachers Agency 
201 Moore-Turner Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


TREWEEKE TEACHERS’ ASS’N 
Central Office, Wichita, Kansas. 


National co-operative placement service, We have never 
failed to place a member quickly in contact with desirable positions. 


SILVER. S i 
20 Photos 25c fii Size’ Copied trom any 
size print. Samples, details if you ’ drop postcard, 
Photocraft Guild, 1516 Vinewood St ., Detroit, Mich. 


KODAK FILMS— $0 hex? 2b iE 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


grades and high schools 
Teachers Wanted, nS. 
vate schools and colleges. 
ONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, (6 Branches) 
327 Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAUL YATES 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
27th Year 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Dept. N. 


Like a runner in a race, I am on my toes this year. I expect to do 
a lot of business whether anyone else does or not. - 














25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. 
5 righted booklet, “‘How to apply,” etc., etc., ete., free to 

members, 50e to non-members. Every teacher needs it 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 
Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll only Normal aj 
iw College graduates. Branch Office: Minneapolis, Mitn, 


The SOUTH and WEST/Al!! Kinds of Teachigl 
Offer best opportunities to capable teachers. The Bell Positions Filled 


Teachers Agency covers that field ~ tay ay and works | Photos made 50 for $1.50, a real offer, prize photo 
earnestly and wiy for its me For full informa-| with each order. Write for information—Per. 
tion address CLAUDE J. BELL N Nashville, Tenn. Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 22 tzr2z 535 


Will give you the best in agency service in western states. Enroll NOW. 


a 


Rat CKY MF TEACH CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG Denver. COLo 














The Western Teachers Placement Agency, Salina, Kansan 


Western Teaching Positions Filled. Photos made. Write for Enrollment Blank. 





Western Reference and Bond Association, 


238 Mirs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 
8th and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bures 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University, 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 
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47th YEAR—The World’s Fair and N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in astrategic position to aid 
Grade, Critic, Art, Music, Home Economics, Physical 
Education teachers, etc., to good positions. School and 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., 












oo . College officials in large numbers will visit our office 
= . vde Bldg. yy 2 om and make selections while here. Send for booklet today, 











“So You’re Going to New York!” 
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Make sure your visit will be pleasant coe 
stop at this famous women's clubhouse, 
built by the American Women's Associa- 
tion. You'll find good food, restful sleep, 
pleasant surroundings and delightful club 
atmosphere. And a location convenient to 
the shops, theatres, museums. 





mag the added advantages of staying at 
this luxurious clubhouse . . . a free swim in 
the tw before breakfast, sunny terraces 
overlooking the Hudson River and Central 
Park, dozens of lounges for entertaining, 
restaurants, and a lovely garden patio. 


A Charming Outside Room 
with private bath costs you very little! 


SINGLES: Per day $2.50 to $3.50 
Per week $10. to $16. 


DOUBLES: Per day $2.00 to $4.00 
Per week $8 to $11 per person. 


A.W.A. CLUBHOUSE 


353 West 57th Street 


Now Open 
to Non-_Members 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET T5 
with photographs and descriptions, 


New York 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Editor-in-Chief, U.S. 


Office of Education 





_— 


President Roosevelt has been author- 
ized by Congress to regroup and reor- 
ganize all the services of the Federal 
Government. Although no changes 
have been made at the time this is writ- 
ten, it appears that many textbooks on 
history and civics dealing with the or- 
ganization of our national government 
will soon be out of date. 

Coming events thus promise to turn 
the attention of teachers and classes to 
the work of the Federal Government. 
They may wish to inquire into this 
work. It happens that there are some 
excellent supplementary aids for such 
a project. As we mentioned in these 
columns last month, Uncle Sam has told 
the story of some of his own work in 
publications which are obtainable free 
or at a small cost. 

“Government Publications Showing 
the Work of the Government,” Circu- 
lar No. 78, which lists thirty pamphlets 
describing Federal services, may be ob- 
tained free on request to the Office 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior. 

As it now exists, the Federal Govern- 
ment consists of ten executive depart- 
ments and more than sixty independent 
offices. What do these departments and 
agencies mean in terms of service? 
What do they mean to you and your 
pupils? 

Perhaps your pupils think of the Fed- 
eral Government as being entirely in 
Washington. Only a small part of our 
national government is in the Nation’s 
capital. Federal services are spread over 
the United States. 

For example: The Federal Govern- 
ment delivers this magazine and all other 
mail to your school. It predicts the 
kind of weather you may expect to- 
morrow. It selects the wave length 
that brings you radio programs. Its 
investigations and activities in the Bu- 
reau of Standards have probably in- 
fluenced the size and the position of the 
windows that admit light to your 
schoolroom, and the size and shape of 
the screws in the desks. The units of 
measure with which pupils deal every 
day in arithmetic are units determined 
by the Federal Government. The maps 
in the geographies are based on maps 
originally drawn by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The spellings of names, foreign 
as well as American, usually follow the 
style recommended by the U.S. Geo- 
graphic Board. The road that runs by 
the door, if it is a main highway, was 
built in part with Federally collected 
funds. The meat in the noonday sand- 
wiches was inspected by a Federal in- 
spector, and the drugs in the medicine 
cabinet had to meet the requirements 
of the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. You and all your pupils have 
been counted by the Federal census and 
by the Office of Education, which also 
has taken your school into its figures on 
school costs, salaries, supplies, and so 
on. All the money and stamps in your 
pocketbook were Federally issued. The 
copyrights on all the books in your 
school and on this number of the IN- 
STRUCTOR, are registered by the Federal 
Government, which has also recorded 
the patent on the pencil sharpener. 





This is not all, by any means. It 
would make an interesting project for 
any class of children to list the things 
and events in their daily life which are 
affected by Federal services. 

Some of the U.S. Government publi- 
cations listed in Circular No. 78 tell 
why various Federal services were inaug- 
urated by Congress and what they do 
for the people. 

“The United States Department of 
Agriculture,” Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 88 (25 cents), tells how 
George Washington urged the establish- 
ment of such a service, which began in 
1839 with an appropriation of one thou- 
sand dollars for the collection and free 
distribution of seeds. Now this De- 
partment promotes all types of farm- 
ing, checks insect pests, searches the 
world for useful plants and vegetables, 
protects bird life, guards forests, pre- 
dicts the weather, forecasts crop condi- 
tions, develops disease-resistant plants, 
promotes the organization of 4-H clubs, 
and manages Federal interests in roads. 

“The Origin and Development of the 
Office of the Attorney General,” House 
Document No. 510 (10 cents), reports 
the work of the Department of Justice 
in enforcing laws and operating prisons. 

“The United States Department of 
Commerce,” issued free, is an account of 
the work of this busy agency in record- 
ing patents; conducting important in- 
vestigations in the Bureau of Standards; 
promoting mining and mine safety 
through the Bureau of Mines; protect- 
ing and developing our fish resources; 
promoting and protecting commercial 
airplane transport service; gathering 
vital data on foreign and domestic com- 
merce; taking censuses; maintaining 
lighthouses; plotting our coastal waters 
and recording and studying earthquakes; 
inspecting steamboats; and carrying out 
laws controlling navigation. 

“Conservation in the Department of 
the Interior,” a book bound in cloth and 
liberally illustrated ($1.00), tells in 
popular and attractive fashion of the 
work of a group of bureaus; mainte- 
nance of our national parks and monu- 
ments; the bringing of 1,432,000 acres 
of land under irrigation by the work of 
the Reclamation Service; the activities 
for the welfare and education of Amer- 
ican Indians; the collection and diffu- 
sion of vital information on education 
by the Office of Education; the control 
and sale of public lands; and the work 
of the Geological Survey in studying 
our mineral resources. 

“The Department of State,” Publi- 
cation No. 232 (25 cents), summarizes 
the history and development of this de- 
partment, which is interested in dealing 
with foreign nations. It directs the 
work of fifty-nine diplomatic missions 
and three hundred forty-two consular 
offices abroad. 

Order all priced publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., inclosing check or money order. 
Order all free publications from the 
bureau or office listed as issuing them. 

EpitoriaL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 


pages each month information regarding 
Government publications of use to teachers, 








HIS is the DESK 


which attracted 
so much attention 
and interest at 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The American 
Henderson - Universal 
Sight-Saving Desk 











PosTuRALLY correct, sight- 
saving andadaptabletoallclass- , 
room purposes, this desk in- 4 

duces natural, comfortable, cor- 
rect posture. The tilting and 
sliding desk top insures reading 
or writing at the correct focal 





The top tilts to varying slopes and slides 
at and Roaensrd , 





Bend over when seated and try to fill your lungs 


: with a deep breath. It's difficult, Now you know 
di st ance and P roper angle of how pupi umped over obsolete school desks 
vision...thus minimizing eye- hour after hour—cramp the lungs, heart and 
strain. Economical in final cost, pil’s spine 1 distorted, his eyes are strained. 


this desk should replace obso- 


e works under a pyaet handicap. Bad pos- 
lete types now in use. 


ture soon becomes habitual. Sluggish circulation, 
slovenly thinking, ambitionless pupils result. 





New seating, designed to induce correct posture and relieve eye- 
strain, provides comfort, permits concentration, encourages pupil 
effort, and improves classroom environment. The posturally correct, 
comfortable American Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving Desk is 
the newest model of a notable line of classroom furniture, which 
includes both fixed and movable pupils’ desks, tablet arm chairs, 
chair desks, tables and chairs, all possessing comfort features which 
induce correct posture. 


“American” desks—in these various types and models—are priced 
low enough to bring replacement within the limits of a reduced 
school budget. Reseating which contributes to a healthy body and 
an alert mind is a sensible expenditure which every thinking com- 
munity will support. 


SEND COUPON for FREE Classroom 
Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to any school 
official or teacher a classroom pos- 
ture poster in colors, size 17% 
x 25 inches, which shows children 
why they should sit erect; it contains 
no advertising. With it, too, any of 
the posture booklets listed in the 
coupon. Send the coupon. 




















No. 262 Movable Unit 


. . 
erican Seating Company 
Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches or accredited distributors in all principal cities and all trade areas 

















AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. N}S) 


Please send me, without obligation, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster 
and copies of the booklets checked. 


ee en et re ene ae 


(Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
C) Essentials of Hygienic Seating [] The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
(Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
Lj Scoliosis and School Seating (] The Buying of School Equipment 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Drama by the 
University Theatre Players. 


Musical programs every week. 


Free lectures on 
Science, Literature and Art. 


A directed program of recreation. 


UNIVERSITY * MINNESOTA 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. A 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 


it must be that Christopher Robin 


| diet is from one and a half pints to one 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Just — Plain — Milk 


Said Christopher Robin to Winnie-the-Pooh, 
Surely there’s something we both can do 
To keep dear mother from feeding us 
nothing 
But — Just — Plain — Milk. 


If you don’t find this verse in your 
copy of When We Were Very Young, 


didn’t express his views on milk in so 
many words—but that he had such 
views no one could doubt. Every boy 
and girl has times of feeling that way. 
Since the foundation of the child’s 





quart of milk daily, reinforced by 
cereals, green vegetables, fruit, a little 
meat, fish, or egg, it is almost inevitable 
that sooner or later he will lose appetite 

















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 19—Summer School—July 28 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT, 
within iking dist to 1933 WORLD'S FAIR. 
FINE EQUIPMENT ACCREDITED HOME-LIKE STUDENT RESIDENCE 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM— NATURE 
STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS— KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Also Affiliated Courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION, including Phonetics— 
Repertoire— Play Directing and Story Telling 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-622 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
No,C125 Each 
oh 


EDALS PINGS 

50: 

Raised letters on pin, or back- 

ground enameled. Each Doz. Fun h 
Silver 60 


Gol 
Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .85 os Sterli 






















No. C7 
Silver Plate .12 $1.25 
Gold Filled .22 2.20 
BSterl, Silver .26 2.60 

Roll. Gold .46 4.76 






No. RSO3 Raised letters 





Bee) or background enameled. Rolled Gold $1.15 $1.00 ‘ 
Sterl, Sil. & Gold Teo $3.38 10Kt. Gold $2.60 $2 sine Fatt 
10K t. Geld, incl. Tax $4.95 rl. Silver 26 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co, eR? : e 
Samples loaned upon your Prineipal’s 214 Greenwich St., Stert, Silver 8 
i t. Catal FREE, New York, N. ¥. Steet .Sil.. -% 








SUMMER THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
has been designated as the FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
COURSES CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, June to November, 1933. 
In connection with an art exhibition never before equaled, this Summer 
1 N A R T Course offers unusual opportunities for the teacher of Art or general subjects. 
All branches of Art, Teaching Methods, Crafts, Interior Decoration. Special 
June 26 to August 4 History of Art Course. For Catalog, address Associate Dean. 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO - Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Box N. L., Michigen Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 


Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 


words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 











Sterling 
Gold Top—82.25 





| 


for the foods he sees so often, or perhaps 
openly rebel, unless a positive effort is 
made to provide variety. This variety, 
it has been found, does not mean plac- 
ing before the child dishes suitable only 
for adults—and possibly not suitable 
for them! It does mean using a little of 
the camouflage that grown-ups insist on 
for themselves, and introducing into 
the diet foods that look appetizing. 
Children, like older people, dislike | 
monotony. If the teacher sees evidence | 
of malnutrition in certain pupils, it may 
not indicate lack of sufficient food, but 
lack of food that appeals, and that 
digests well because it is relished. Since 
many teachers have responsibilities in 
connection with the school lunch, and 









opportunities in Parent-Teacher meet- 
ings to discuss diet, they should be well | 
fortified with information as to foods, 
and methods of preparation, which will | 
solve one of the most perplexing of 
dietary problems. Menus developed 








with this purpose in mind, by experts, 
| may be had for the asking by addressing 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A Travel Millennium 


Did you ever expect the time to come 
when it might actually be cheaper to 
travel than to stay at home? Execu- 
tives of travel agencies and transporta- 
tion companies believe this millennium 
is near at hand. They quote newspaper 
accounts of a young couple who regis- 
tered their permanent home aboard a 
steamship, leasing rooms as one would 
a home ashore. 

Pacific as well as Atlantic waters 
have been affected. Millions are being 
spent on steamship construction. As a 
result, travel tours, combining oppor- 
tunity to visit new scenes with high- 
class accommodations and service at a 
low per-day cost, are making a strong 
appeal to American teachers. 

These reduced tariffs apply not only 
to the minimum-priced accommoda- 
tions but also to so-called “premium” 
rooms and suites. Executives of the 
Matson Line, San Francisco, which 
maintains a schedule between California 
and Hawaii, announce premium reduc- 
tions as large as $0 per cent. 
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Attend Summer School 
B(Slorado 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours | 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the | 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com. | 
bining summer study with recreation, 

Organized hikes and week-end outings; 

visits to glaciers; automobile excursions | 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain campmaintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere, 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


| Dean of the SUMMER QUARTER ( DEPT. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
Ss Quarter Catal 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology—— 
Cc a School R, . 








| Name 
| Street and No. ___ ws 
City and State 
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SainT Louis 
SUMMER SESSION, 1933 
June 19th to July 28th 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Nursing, Art, 
Music, Dramatics. 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 
Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer Session, Room 202 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 


NATIONAL COLLEG 


FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. Elementary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through sixth grade. 
Socialized Activities in History, phy and Civics. 
Fine, Industrial Arts, Children’s Literature. Play- 
ground games. Demonstration school, Dormitory. 
Modern building one block from Lake Michigan. 
6-week summer session, June 26th. Also special 
2-week courses beginning June 12, with trips to 
Century of Progress Exposition. Catalog, 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. A53, Evanston, III. 


OF EDUCATION 
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‘University 


of Denver 











in Denver, Mile-High City 


| 

(ComPLETE summer session, includin 
many courses in the Physical, 
Biological, and Exact Sciences, Social 
Sciences, Languages, Literature, Com- 
merce,and Fine Arts. A large selection 
of courses, especially for teachers,in the 
field of Education and Psychology. 


Two TERMs: 
June 12 to July 19 
July 19 to Aug.25 





| Metropolitan research and recreation 
| facilities improve summer study at the 

University of Denver, in the mile-high 
| city under the shadow of Mt. Evans. 
Low railroad rates. Excellent Roads. 
| New low fees for auditors. 


WRITE NOW for BULLETIN 


ee ee es ee eee ee 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
University Park, Denver, Colorado 


| 
| 
Send me Bulletin and latest information ‘ 
about your 1933 Summer Courses. l 
! 
) 


NAME 





| DEPT. B, 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


Street and No. 
City and State 





























all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














SUMMER SESSION 


Kindergarten-Primary 
Training 


June 20—July 29 


FOR TEACHERS AND TEACHING 
ACCREDITATION 
Eleven courses to choose from—for students 
wishing teaching accreditation—and for ex- 
perienced teachers desiring promotional credit 
and new ideas in children’s education, Ad- 
dress Registrar for Bulletin. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Dept.N.1., 504 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
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Economies, Good and Bad, 


Discussed by Educators 


Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has issued 
a report on a conference held at the col- 
lege to consider the problem of main- 
taining educational standards during 
the depression. Attending the confer- 
ence were persons connected with state 
departments of education, city school 
systems, higher education and the press, 
and prominent laymen. A number of 
eastern states, from Virginia to Maine, 
were represented, 

On the basis that “free public edu- 
cation is the rightful heritage of every 
American child” and that “our general 
welfare demands that the American 
program of education be maintained 
and improved,” a call was issued for 
economy along lines that would not re- 
sult in a “narrow school curriculum,” 
which was described as “a menace to 
our social welfare and to our national 
morale.” 

Because of the economic situation, 
says the report, the load of the schools 
has become heavier than ever. Un- 
employment means re-training a large 
percentage of the population. Distress 
in homes adds to the schools’ obligation 
in the care of their pupils. Mastery of 
the tools of learning is not all that is 
essential; “the development of innate 
abilities and interests, of high standards 
of taste and appreciation, of social un- 
derstanding, of wholesome social at- 
titudes and habits, the cultivation of a 
mind at once appreciative and critical 
of the society of which it is a part— 
these are fundamentals of education.” 

Admitting that “thrifty and careful 
administration of public education is 
required as the only basis upon which 
the services of education can be main- 
tained,” the report deplores the elimi- 
nation of music, art, hore economics, 
industrial and vocational education, and 
educational and vocational guidance, 
the discontinuance of health service and 
physical education, kindergartens, and 
night schools, and the tendency to 
shorten school terms, already short. 

The possibilities for economy through 
more adequate budgetary practice are 
pointed out, and it is stated that 
further economies can be effected 
through more complete utilization of 
plant and equipment already provided, 
through judicious increase in size of 
classes, and through salary reductions— 
which, however, should not operate to 
deny advancement to younger teachers. 

Where, with all possible economies, a 
local school system is unable to main- 
tain schools on an adequate basis, due 
usually to dependence on revenues from 
a property tax in a very small tax dis- 
trict, the conference members agreed 
that the state must relieve the situation 
and advised that “revision of the pres- 
ent systems of state support and of the 
distribution of moneys to local school 
districts should be undertaken during 
the current sessions of the legislatures 
in most of the states of the Union.” 

Going farther than the responsibility 
of the state, the report says: “The 
emergency calls for action both by the 
states and by the federal government. 
Emergency ioans to the states for the 
maintenance of their systems of public 
education are just as certainly neces- 
sary as is the extension of credit to 
railroads, to banks, and to agriculture.” 








Fe Right in the 
Students Open Note Book! 
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Classroom Duplicator 





Puts the “Blackboard” 


O OTHER DUPLICATOR 

is so easily portable, so com- 
pletely suited to classroom work 
as is Multistamp. Think of a du- 
plicator that will print whole 
pages and yet can be carried as 
easily as you carry a book! But 
Multistamp is so inexpensive to 
buy and to operate that every 
teacher can have her own... 
ready for use at an instant’s notice. 


Multistamp stencils can be pre- 
pared right in the classroom. Op- 
eration of Multistamp is clean and 
noiseless. It prints clear, legible 
copies of anything typewritten, 
handwritten or drawn. Pupils 
may be supplied with individual 
copies of busy-work, tests, quizzes, 
examinations, silent reading tests, 
maps or sight-saving material. 
Any grade of paper may be used. 


Multistamp eliminates blackboard- 
ing as well as the confusion of oral 
recitation. It allows larger classes 


Prices F, O. B. Factory. 


Include All Equipment. 


aes 
ay 


on Each Pupil’s Desk 


to be taught and saves work fo 
the teacher at the same time. By 
supplying daily work to each pu- 
pil, it assures fairer grades, better 
work. Multistamp pays for itself 
by reducing failures and the ex- 
pense of repeating courses. Saves 
teachers’ time. 


Multistamp is easy to use. No 
type to set. No moving parts to 
wear out. Write, trace or draw on 
the Multistamp Stencil as you 
would on paper. Snap the stencil 
on in a second. Print copies on 
paper, in notebooks, on cardboard. 
Designs may be Multistamped on 
cloth or wood. Thousands of per- 
fect, permanent copies from one 
stencil. Then, the stencil may be 
filed and used again and again for 
the same copy. 


Multistamp is clean. One simple 
inking lasts for many printings. 
A child can operate it expertly. 
Sturdy. Guaranteed for five years. 
More than 300,000 in use. 


Full Instructions. Ready to Operate. 


No. 5 Note Book Size (illustrated above), with complete supplies in handsome con- 


tainer with compartments for all equipment 





No. 8 MULTISTAMP OUTFIT complete (includes classroom, post card and signature 
Multistamps), with complete supplies for each, all in handsomely finished metal 


case. 


$60.00 








Consult Your Classified "Phone Directory 


Ask for Demonstration. 


© 1933, M. C., Ine. 


4 = Norfolk, Virginia. 
Gentlemen : 


and samples of Multistamp work. 





Name__ ieliditiciments “ 


Please send me full information about Multistamp 


4 THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, Inc. 


Inexpensive 





Portable 
Silent 
Clean 





Address ___ ne ee 






‘ 
{ Town and State - 
/ 
d Name of School ___ 
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Let the child do his own 


It has been made 
easy and natural 


THINKING ~~: 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE SERIES 





For grades three through eight 


VERYONE knows that the underlying 

aim of all education is to keep the 
child THINKING. Now in this language 
series THINKING is actually made tempt- 
ing to the child ... automatic, natural 
and fascinating. All unbeknown to the pu- 
pil, without being aware of it, he masters 
willingly and easily, without compulsion. 


Eminent Authorship 

JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, universally recognized as an 
outstanding authority on the teaching of 
English, together with C. Lauron Hooper, 
a successful teacher of English and an ex- 
pert director of classroom activities, are 
the authors who have worked out this re- 
markable series. 


Fascinating learning experiences 
Modern ...in step with the most pro- 
gressive of teaching methods, the authors 
have injected something of the spirit of 
play into the learning process .... have 
made each step to mastery a live, fasci- 
nating experience. 


Not things to read... 
But things TO DO 


Forced thinking is discarded. Children 
learn to do by doing. The content of each 


of the texts in the series is made up of | 





FOR ALL THE FACTS (eilth 


Coupon 


things TO DO rather than things to read 
about. Orientation ... knowing before- 
hand what is to be done ... silent read- 
ing, discussing the problem, attacking the 
problem, testing attainments...these are 
only a few of the steps utilized in induc- 
ing mastery through simplified thought 
control. 


Want more facts? Then 
mail the coupon. 


No one advertisement or even an entire 
series of advertisements could begin to 
acquaint you with the real worth of this 
language series. But if you send the cou- 
pon, we will mail you free, a comprehen- 
sive brochure which gives you all the facts 
in minute detail. Will you fill in the cou- 
pon ... now, before you lay this publica- 
tion aside? 


| Ra Rand McNally & Company, 
| Dept. IL5, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco. 


| I want to know all about your New American | 


Language Series. 
Send me the complete details, and sample 
pages, without any obligation whatsoever. 

| Name 

| Address 

School 


| Position —— 











ing assignment desired. 


Subscription Dept. 





Agents Wanted 


To Represent 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


nd 


Other Leading Magazines 


in each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, Conferences, and 
Other Teachers’ Meetings. 


Liberal Commissions Allowed 


Make applications AT ONCE to insure receiv- 


necessary supplies and instructions furnished free. 


Address 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sample copies and all 


Dansville, N. Y. 

















Classroom Management 


For ten years Dr. Frederick S. Breed, 
associate professor of education in the 
University of Chicago, has been de- 
veloping, with the cooperation of his 
students and other professors, a course 
on classroom management. The result- 
ing material “has been tried out in 
classes, reorganized, and tried out again 
until, after four complete revisions, it 
| has reached its present form”—and that 
form is a book entitled Classroom Or- 
ganization and Management. 

The purpose of the book, says the 
author, is twofold: “(1) To help 
teachers, prospective and in service, to 
solve a set of perplexing classroom 
problems that, next to the problems of 
method, are their greatest concern; (2) 
to provide school supervisors with a 
critical background and scientific results 
relating to classroom management.” - It 
has to do with the extra-instructional 
activities of the teacher—those class- 
room tasks that are not directly in- 
volved in the guidance of learning, in 
the mastery of curriculum units.” The 
volume is listed this month in our 


| column “The New Books.” 





| Taking into account the limitations 
|of grade-school pupils, without making 
this obvious to young performers, and 
knowing from long experience in the 
entertainment field just what young- 
| sters like to do, Sarah Grames Clark has 
written the book and lyrics for a rol- 
licking two-act juvenile operetta, The 
Lost Clown. ‘The music by Agnes 
Wright harmonizes with the spirit of 
the text. With a setting in the green- 
wood, and characters of picturesque 
sort ranging from “retired pirates” to 
aviators, there should be no difficulty in 
getting the boys interested, and there 
are dances and choruses to appeal to the 
girls. The simplicity and flexibility of 
the operetta strongly recommend it to 
the teacher or supervisor who seeks an 
entertainment feature that can be made 
attractive to participants and audience 
without much expense or fuss. It is 
listed this month in our column, “The 


New Books.” 


The fact that the Art Institute of 
Chicago has been designated as the Fine 
Arts Department of the Century of 
Progress Exposition— Chicago’s 1933 
World’s Fair—will be of particular in- 
terest to teachers who plan to attend 
the exposition and who wish to take 
courses in art, including the history of 
American and European painting and 
sculpture. The Institute school has a 
summer term from June 26 to August 
4, which offers an unusual opportunity 
because during that time the Institute 
will house an internationally important 
exhibition of masterpieces. Particulars 
may be obtained by addressing The Art 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


Henceforth the excellent health pub- 
lications of Cleanliness Institute may 
be obtained, gratis, from State Tuber- 
culosis or Health Associations, which 
ordinarily have headquarters in the state 
capitals. The National Tuberculosis | 
Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New | 
York, arranged to have its affliated | 
organizations handle the material when 
it became necessary for Cleanliness In- | 
stitute to reduce its educational service. 
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Use Smith’s 


Regents Review 
BOOKS 
for Higher Marks on Examinations © 


JPEAL for class drill, homework assignments, 

monthly tests, and preparation for final examina. 
tions. So low in cost each pupil may have One, 
Compiled from New York State Regents examina. 
tions for the past 20 years; recent papers complete, 
including January 1933, Used throughout U. 8. 
and Canada, 

You will want to order your supply right away! 
Published in over 50 subjects, including high scheoj 
as well as these eight elementary studies: 


Question Books or 
Answer Books, 
30c ea. in lots of 12 
or more; 35c ea. for 
6; smaller lots, 
40c ea. 








Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 
SEAT WORK—This Busy Work series is col- 


ored, illustrated, on 3% x5 sheets, low-priced, 
very popular. Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Geography, Language, Miscellaneous. 


set of 50. SP PECIAL OFFER—all 5 sets 
(regular price $1.00) 


Other Teaching Helps—Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















When You Come to the 
FA i R 





et aren me range My ow 
—near shops and = 

— stations. World's tallest hotel — 46 

stories high. All rooms with * 


circulating ice-water. Automatic garage 
facilities. A great hotel in a great city. 


2500 ROOMS-—$2.50 UP 
LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON HOTEL 


NECICCUELT AGEs ete Sale. (ele, 
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ROSICRUCIAN MYSTERIES 
FREE INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


e--exploins the practical, useful, modern teachings of the Rosi- 
cruciens, (Now-Religious) Diane, , uplifting, marks | and meto- 
| v i = 1 
Wins tor FREE tock, “The Window of the Soges” ond leore 
how to receive this knowledge. Address: Scribe P.D.K. 
ROSICRUCIAN res 
Son Jose (AMORC) 


MONEY FOR YOU 
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YOU can earn good money in spare time at 


home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Blidg., Toronto, Ont, 


MONOGRA 
Stationery 5c 


SOCIAL STATIONERS, Suite K, Wilmington, Del. 
FOR CLOSE OF 


BALLOONS schicot arrais 








YOUR MONOGRAM on 24 
shoots, with 24 envelopes. 
tpaid for 25ecash with order. 
GH GRADE WRITING PAPER 
y Le 4. gent Le tfor ad stamps 
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arty assortment, 100, big variety, $1.00. 18"x4' 
ee a ae .00 per 100. Sam- 
ples 20, 20c. WYANDOT CO., GALION, OHIO. 


KODAK FILMS iret sce roll be, print 


> 3 7 Beautifull 5x 
rc — YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 


your films. 


| $3 Bertha St. Albany, N. 
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A Literary Omnibus 


An unusual and satisfying sort of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Illustrative Teaching Aids 
Several years ago the Visual Educa- 


compilation of literary selections is| tion Society of West Virginia issued a 


The College Omnibus, edited by James 
Dow McCallum, professor of English at 
Dartmouth, who says that it is designed 
to meet two needs: “first, and primarily, 
that of the teacher of freshman Eng- 
lish; and secondly, that of the general 
reader who wishes to have in one 
volume selections of the best literature 
of the immediate past and of the pres- 
ent.” All the selections are drawn from 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Anyone who seeks bargains should 
ponder the point that this volume (in 
more than 800 large pages) contains the 
equivalent of six separate books; and its 
content makes this not only a bargain 
but a wonderfully good one. Think of 
it!—a full-length biography, Strachey’s 
famous Queen Victoria; a complete 
novel by a leading English novelist— 


Hardy’s The Mayor of Casterbridge; | 


eleven short stories by well-known 
writers; essays ranging from Lamb’s to 
the work of contemporary authors con- 
cerned with present-day problems; 123 
poems, including the best of Keats, 
Tennyson, and Browning, with ample 
representation from ten contemporary 
English and American poets; and two 
plays, one by John Millington Synge 
and one by Eugene O'Neill. 

Professor McCallum has prefaced the 
works of each author with a short in- 
terpretive biography, and occasionally 
with a brief exposition of the selection 
that follows. In typographical style 
and general appearance, The College 
Omnibus is a book that anyone could be 
proud to own. It is included in the list 
of “New Books” in this issue. 


| circular listing companies which offered 


illustrative teaching aids. Because of 
the consolidation or discontinuance of 
‘some industrial concerns, or changes of 
policy, the old list became obsolete. 
Checking to discover how much of the 
material was still available, whether it 
had been modified, and how many new 
| items should be added, demonstrated the 
| need for a re-issue of the list in revised 
form. It will be sent, on receipt of ten 
cents to cover postage, by Visual Edu- 
cation Society of West Virginia, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. The president of the 
society, Howard B. Allen, writes us that 
a mention of the original list in an issue 
of the INstRucToR (then NorMat IN- 
STRUCTOR AND Primary Pians) result- 
ed in their arranging for nation-wide 
distribution, and doubtless an equal 
welcome awaits the revised list. 


A group tour of the Soviet Union, to 
be known as the First Russian Seminar, 
is being arranged for the coming sum- 
mer by the Bureau of University Travel, 
Newton, Mass., which announces that 
on the trip the subjects of history, eco- 
nomics, politics, art, architecture, and 
religion, in relation to Russia, will be 
discussed by American experts who will 
accompany the party. Sailing after the 
schools close, the party will visit Lon- 
don, Copenhagen, and Finland, and 
then will spend a month in the Soviet 
Union. This will be followed by a 
Near East cruise, ending in Venice, 
whence the group will proceed overland 
to Paris. 








What is the truth about 
chewing gum? 





¥. 











Does it affect health ? 


TEACHERS want to impart truths. Honest 
manufacturers desire to state truths. But prac- 
tically all that anyone has known about chewing 
gum up to within a few years ago is that it is 
wholesome and pleasurable. Now scientific dis- 
coveries are throwing a new light on the im- 


portant relation of chewing gum to mouth 


























TEACHERS— Protect your pupils 
Their little bodies need this 


extra Sunshine Vitamin D 


HE PROTECTIVE rays of Sunshine 

cannot benefit the children in your 
classroom. Walls, windows, clothes are the 
barriers. They prevent those youngsters of 
yours from getting all the Sunshine Vitamin 
D they need for the development of strong 
bones, sound teeth, a husky chest. 


But children must be taught in schools. 
They must be kept indoors although their 
little bodies may be starving for the precious 
Sunshine Vitamin that waits for them out- 
doors. 


What is to be done about it? How can 
you be sure that the children under your 
care are getting enough Sunshine Vitamin 
D to assure them of normal, sturdy growth? 

Hundreds of teachers everywhere have 
found the answer to this problem by giving 
their pupils Cocomalt during the milk 
period. For Cocomalt richly supplies the 
extra Sunshine Vitamin D that little “shut- 
ins” need and must have. 


ables the body to utilize the food-calcium 
and food-phosphorus in the diet in building 
strong bones and sound teeth. 


Prepared as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% 
more: food-energy nourishment to milk. 
Teachers and school nurses report that list- 
less, backward pupils show marked mental 
improvement and greater energy after drink- 
ing Cocomalt with milk for a few weeks. 


Cocomalt is far more than a flavoring for 
milk. It adds food elements absolutely essen- 
tial for growth and development — food el- 
ements every child in your class needs, 

Whether a milk period is a part of your 
class routine or not—urge your pupils to 
make Cocomalt a regular part of their daily 
diet. They'll love it! And how they’|l thrive 
on the extra proteins, carbohydrates, min- 
erals and Sunshine Vitamin D supplied by 
this delicious food-drink! 


Try Cocomalt Free 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only and 

















— 
J : 7 Cocomalt — what = is sold at grocery and drug stores in -lb., 
| health. And experiments point to the fact that —what it does 14b. and B-Ib. cans. Comes ready to mix 
oo a o Cocomalt is a scientific food concentrate with milk—hot or cold. For trial-size can 
by enjoying a fresh stick of gum five | which contains the essential food elements just mail the coupon below — with 10¢ to 
: every child needs for husky development. _coverthecost of packingand mailing. Wewill 
to ten minutes after at least two}: provides, not only an abundance of Sun- also send you a free Cocomalt recipe book. 
shine Vitamin D, (under license by the 
— For war d Looking meals a day, you can help lessen | Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation) 
24 , but extra food-calcium and food-phosphor- 
pes. mataee quant Gann, st decay of teeth and reduce formation | us. As you know, Sunshine Vitamin D en- 
ms per sarees reat of tartar. There is a reason, a time ; 
Del. to make impartial investiga- ” ? eI : 4 
tions of their product. Re- e Cocomalt is ac- . B. DAVIS CO., Dept. Z-5, Hoboken, N. J. 
—. sults of such research form and place for Chewing Gum. os Se Ss Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, | 
F the basis of cur advertising. — a also your free Cocomalt recipe beok. Iam enclos- 
N-9 ing 10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing. ] 
aa What you read v8 8 3 I | ist Association and Ii | 
"x4" signature about chewing censed under the Wisconsin Name 
-_ gum, you can believe. Alumni Research Founda- ' l 
pas The National Association of Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime | ‘io: et re — Address _ ———_—— | 
eae Chewing Gum Manufacturers Are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- ot ten ney ae City. State 
30c. sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. ing and added Sunshine Adds 70% more food-energy nourishment to milk 
ICE, Vitamin D. (Mixed according to label directions) | 
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A Little Message About Vacation 


PROSPERITY and the 


Coupon that may Bring it to YOU 





The keynote of this message is really the dollar sign. And 
way down deep at the bottom of this note to you is the {couPOn’’ :' 
that will bring you the most interesting information about one of the 
finest and surest <3! money-making opportunities existent. 

In fact, so sure it is that we guarantee you in writing $270 
for 90 days’ work or $150 for 60 days’ work, or $1200 for one year. 





And you travel, see things, meet people. 


We even pay your railroad fare. 
Qur literature tells all—names, addresses and pictures of 
others who have been with us for years; their earnings to the penny, etc. 


You can cut this coupon with a knife or 


we don’t care, so 





You will be glad! 


Here ’tis T epucators ASSOCIATION, 307 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








~onice, Please send me, without obligation, pictures of your representatives 
roomy, and tell me all about their work, their earnings, how | can do the 
money- same this summer, and full details. 
making : 
coupon | wane 
(a | Address. 
] city State 

















“TIRED FINGERS” 


Tired arms chet once hed presed 
A curly bead 10 a mother's breast. Sewing amd mending the whole day through 
Twed vowe 10 soft, 0 dear From break of dawn ‘nl setnng sun, 
Saying “Sleep well, darhng, mother "s near.® A Mether's Work li Never Done 


aaneeeeneiaetiem 


hon Suggestions for Mothers Day Observance 
In or of Mot — WHATSOEVER  LUSTRATED SOUVENIR BOOKLET, convsining porms, 
yt would that others should do for YOUR MOTHER ae *, seriprural quotations, 
if she were left destitute, do ye even so for other mothers Se peeetainastlddseansem Adee 
and dependent children, millions of whom today, through oe one os . 
unemployment and other causes beyond their control, Lincoln Budding, to B gad 

are suffering, and some of them dying, for lack of the 

simple necessities of life. 


Tured finger: 0 wore, 0 whue, 
Tired hands and eyes that blink, 
Drecpng heed 100 need 0 themk 


Tired fingers s0 worn, so tree, 














ON 
Smeets, New York,NY. 
Withee ebhgecem an omy pert vend Mothers Livy heakies vebered : shows 
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THE New Books 





The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





From Hunters To HERDsMEN. By 
Elizabeth Forbes O’Hara, Ella Flagg 
Young Elementary School, Chicago. 
Illustrated by Kate Seredy. Cloth. 
84pp. 60c. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By Frederick S. Breed, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. In 
“Measurement and Adjustment Se- 
ries.” Cloth. 488pp. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

THe CoLLeceE OmNIBus. 
Essays, Novel, Stories, Plays, Poetry. 
Edited by James Dow McCallum, 
Professor of English, Dartmouth 





College. Cloth. 84ipp. $2.75. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 


Tue Lost Crown. A Juvenile Oper- 
etta in Two Acts. Unison and Two- 
Part. Book and Lyrics by Sarah 
Grames Clark; Music by Agnes 
Wright. Vocal Score Complete with 
Dialogue and Stage Business. Paper. 
32pp. 75c. The Willis Music Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

STREETS. Boats AND Bripces. TRaINs. 
Stories for Children under Seven. 
Edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Au- 
thor of “Here and Now Story Book.” 
(The Cooperating School Pamphlets, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4.) Each: Paper, 32pp., 
20c. Set of 11 Gravure Illustrations, 

| in Separate Envelope, for Each Pam- 

| phlet, 20c. The John Day Company, 
| Inc., New York. 

| WHEN You Go To Europe. 1933 Edi- 

| tion, Revised and Enlarged. (Every- 
body’s Guide to All Countries, with 
Atlas, Distance Map, Ocean-Voyage 
Information, Nine-Language Word 
List, and Answers to All Probable 
Questions.) By Edwin Robert Petre, 
Author of “Shrines of the Great in 
Europe,” Etc. Fabrikoid. 184pp. 
$1.25. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York. 

CaTALoce Unrts or Work, ActTIvITIEs, 
Projects, Etc. To 1932. In “Lin- 
coln School Research Studies.” By 
Alice E. Carey and Paul R. Hanna, 
Both of Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and 
J. L. Meriam, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Cloth. 302pp. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF CIviLizaTION, Nos. 
4, 5, 6. (Basic Readings Dealing 
with Social Institutions.) Illustrated. 
Paper. The Story of Our Calendar: 
32pp., 10c. Telling Time throughout 
the Centuries: 64pp., 20c. Rules of 
the Road: 32pp., 10c. Prepared by 
Bertha M. Parker, Edited by May 
Diehl Auspices of the Committee 
on Materials of Instruction of the 
American Council on Education, 

* with the Cooperation of the Subcom- 
mittee on Political Education of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion. Committee on Materials of 








| Instruction, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 


Chicago. 


Biography, | 
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colored crayon to be 
used for fabric deco- 
ration. Use it with 
stencils or mark di- 
rectly on the fabric—set the color 
with a hot iron. It is one of the 
simplest and most easy methods 
of decoration. 


Write for Free Instruction Leaflet. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 48nd STREET NEW YORK 


CRAYOLA 


THE FAVORITE COLORED CRAYON 











If you are teaching—or 


Finish High School 
at Home Baa 


High School subjects for Teacher's Certificate Ex. 
aminations, we can give you standard instruction in 
your own home at smal lcost. 

Our courses parallel those of the best resident HighSchools 
and use the same standard texts. During the past ten years, 
one-third of our High School graduates reported having 
taken up work in normal schools, and u 
three-fourths of them were admitted without examination, 
one-fourth the required entrance examinations. 


You can take a complete course with us, ora Single subject, as you 
lke, and can a the regular four years’ years. 


— ome on 
- Dron fire a ee ee in Iline PS 


fess urs Yay ey mate. 
ate on many ePerdcnt High Schools, Write a ote Se 
High School Bulletin and list o 

American School 


Dept. H-538, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


COLUMBIAN- CORRESPONDENCE ‘COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


-POSTMASTE 
JO 


INSTRUCTION 

















MEN — WOMEN 
age 21—65 inter- 
ested in qualifying 
for Future Postmaster examinations (3rd 
and 4thelass ) in their home towns, 8500-$2300 
early. Write for valuable free information. 
—147, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Birthdays 


Can Be Good News 


Ax Dthe more 


birthdays you’ve had the 
better the news is—if you 
are thinking about a re- 
tirement income. 


Mail the coupon below 
if you would like to know 
the good news about the 
Annuity — a guaranteed 
income which you cannot 
outlive. The older you are 
when you make your in- 
vestment, the higher your 
annual income will be. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnusetTs 


‘some sLANOOCE inoumy BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


You may send me the news about the 
Annuity. 
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In Concord 


It would be safe to say that no place 
of its size, in this or any other country, 
has been the home of so many famous 
men and women as Concord, in Mas- 
sachusetts. No teacher thinks of visit- 
ing Boston and omitting the short trip 
to Concord and the adjoining Lexing- 
ton. Both, of course, are important 
from the historical standpoint; but 
Concord is thought of more often in re- 
lation to the literary celebrities who 
have lived there. Henry D. Thoreau, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. 
Alcott, William Ellery Channing (the 
poct), and “Margaret Sidney”—Mrs. 
Daniel Lothrop—are all names associ- 
ated with this quiet little New England 
town. 

Among the houses that the visitor to 
Concord finds of especial interest are 
the Old Manse, Hawthorne’s one-time 
home (subject of his Mosses from an 
Old Manse) and the early home of 
Emerson; Emerson’s later home; Or- 
chard House, where the Alcott family 
lived for a time; and The Wayside, 
which was the home of Hawthorne, 
the Alcotts, and Mrs. Daniel Lothrop 
(“Margaret Sidney”), in turn. Miss 
Margaret M. Lothrop, who opens the 
house to teachers and other interested 
persons during summer months (charg- 
ing a small admission), writes us: 

“The Wayside was the only home 
that Nathaniel Hawthorne ever owned, 
and the one in which he wrote Tangle- 
wood Tales for his own children. Here 
he built his famous tower, or ‘sky 
parlor,’ for quiet study. Louisa Alcott 
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spent three and a half of her girlhood 
years in the house, from the time she 
was twelve until about her sixteenth 
birthday. The stairs are still there 
where she and her sisters played “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ later described in 
Little Women. The barn is still there 
where she and her sisters had their fairy 
plays, and entertained the neighboring 
children, including the small Emersons. 
Behind the house are the terraces, made 
by Mr. Alcott himself, where Louisa 
loved to run, and where, later, Mr. 
Hawthorne and his family spent so 
many happy hours. 

“The third author who lived in The 
Wayside made it her home for over 
forty years. She was the author of The 
Five Little Peppers—‘Margaret Sidney’ 
(Mrs. Daniel Lothrop in private life). 
Here she dreamed and wrote about) 
Polly, Phronsie, Joel, and the other 
Pepper children. Although the Peppers 
were children of her brain only, still 
they were indeed real to her, so real that 
she always said that they came and told 
her what they had been doing—and she 


merely wrote it down.” 


Units of work based on the use of the 
Century of Progress Exposition as an 
observation center will be included in 
a course entitled “Social Studies in the 
Primary Grades,” which is to be offered 
this summer by Pestalozzi Froebel 
Teachers College, located in downtown 
Chicago within walking distance of the 
World’s Fair grounds. Contributions 
to progress along many lines, in their re- 
lation to teaching, may be studied at 
first hand. The summer session extends 
from June 19 to July 28. 








An A-C-T-I-V-I-T-I-E-S 





Geography Series 


Travel Stories ... Type 
Studies ... Regional Units 
..Economic Relationships 
i ey this four-book Geography Series, fascinat- 

ing Travel Stories, Type Studies, Regional! 


Units and Economic Relationships combine to 
make Geography a subject pupils will under- 


stand better and enjoy more. A new 


modern presentation of geography materials 
which provides a stimulus to PUPIL THINK- 
ING ...and makes teaching easier and far 


more effective. 


JOURNEY Geography 


In the first book, pupils are taken on delightful 
. to lands that fire their imagin- 
. to regions and countries whose 
physical environment and people they can un- 
derstand. By contrast and comparison of re- 
gional types, pupils learn how environmental 


journeys .. 
ations .. 


conditions affect human activities. 


Single cycle . . . and more! 


Now, in grades five and six, after the way is 
paved with journey geography in “The World 
and Its People,” youngsters complete the en- 


4th Grade 


The World and Its People 


Sth Grade 
Qur Country and American 
Neighbors 


6th Grade 


vam OU! Neighbors Across the Sea 


7th Grade 
The United States in the Mod- 
arn World 


each one telling a story and depicting 
either human activities or environmental! 
conditions. LEGENDS below the pictures 
ask questions, tell stories, amplify the 
text. ACTIVITIES provide things to do, 
to learn .. . tests, questions, story-tell- 
ing contests and problems... all help- 
ful in constantly keeping children think- 
ing without forced effort. The vocabalary 
and sentence structure has been carefully 
adjusted to ability, insuring easy reading 
and ready interpretation of meanings. 





tire study of the World in the single cycle text- 


books “Our Country and American ge dl 

en, 
in the seventh grade, “The United States in the 
Modern World” gives an economic treatment of 
the United States in relation to other countries 
of the World. This is a logical procedure, 
since it is natural that children should view 
the rest of the World in the light of what 


and “Our Neighbors Across the Seas.” 


they know about their home country. 


Maps, Pictures with 
Legends, Activities 


The authors, Richard Elwood Dodge, Earl Emmett 
R. McConnell, have provided a 
wealth of teaching aids in this series. MAPS 
easy to read and interpret, which convey but one 
kind of information at a time. PICTURES are 
made an integral part of the teaching procedure, 


Lackey and W. 


Mail the coupon 
The coupon brings you complete informa- 
tion about this unusual geography series. 
Please mail it today. There is no obli- 
gation. 


Dept. 1G5 
536 S, Clark Street, Chicago, IIL 
| 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Please send me FREE and without obliga- 
tion complete information about your New 
| Geography Series. 


7 Rand McNally & Company 


Name... 





| Address... 
aj 
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BIRD and NATURE PICTURES 


In Natural Colors. 


Dodscn-Mumford collection. ... The most complete in exist- 
ence. Exact reproductions from Nature. Supplied in size 7 x 9 
inches, in natural colors suitable for mounting or framing. 374 
pictures in the collection and thousands of other educational 
pictures including Animals, Plants, Flowers, Insects, Fish, Fruit, 
Marine Sheils, Butterflies, Birds’ eggs and nests, ete. Price 
8 cents each for 15 or more. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PICTURES 


The new aid to teaching. Enable 
the students to visualize the impor- 
tant steps in the world’s industries, and supplement textbooks. 
Description at the bottom of each picture. 

Send for Reference Index and Price List which gives complete 
information about the complete collection of Bird, Nature and 
Industrial pictures. Also folder of Dodson’s hand colored and 
sepia reproductions of Old Masters, duplicated so perfectly that 
they — be told from the originals except by an expert art 
connoisseur, 


JOS. H. DODSON, Inc., 300 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 





~ Sheep ~ 





























Closing Day Exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Every teacher will find this book invaluable when pre- 
paring a program for the last day of school. The con- 
tents are arranged in eight parts, the first five of which 
consist of exercises for specified _ groups, but this ma- 
terial may be interchanged as desired. he other three 
parts include specimen parts for graduation programs (ac- 
tually written by graduates), suggestive programs for clos- 
ing day in all grades, and plays. Nearly 200 selections in 
all, many of which are usable at any time during the year. 


cae Se Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


= | F,A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


CLOSING DAY 


SI 
X ERCISES 
ee Ng 



































Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction 





End-of-semester 


NERVES? 


@ Children restless and mischievous with springtime? 
Examinations ahead? Sometimes do you feel as if 
your nerves just wouldn’t last to graduation? 

One thing that often helps is to drop caffeine from 
your diet. It tends to over-stimulate the nerve- 
centres ... yes, even the amount in ordinary coffee! 

Caffeine, we said. Not coffee. That, you can enjoy 
even more than ever. Just switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee- 
Hag Coffee . . . 97% caffeine-free . . . delicious blend 
of finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees. 

A two-weeks’ trial often shows a marked health- 
improvement. In sleep-quality. In nervousness. In 
general well-being. You'll be surprised how little you 
want to go back to ordinary coffee. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 








7 
guaranteed, or money back. ol 3 © 
Pa eo 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! Ps oe 
a > 

P ¢ al oa > 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a oF 
a can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag as sige 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee ge A 
andhealth. Use this coupon. ee gt 

ve sh ad 
7a? & 
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’ | must have my ow 
&— 3 


We certainly appre 
ciate these fine pho- 
tographs sent us bya 
Georgia teacher,and 
her kind permission 
to show them to you. 
“We took them last 
year after we had 
worked up our Clean 
Hands Campaign,” 
she writes. “The 
children enjoyed it 
so much.” 


, _ 
I must keep them clean 
>. 





Ciecan, happy Georgia 
children prove value of 
this new hygiene project 


The big red cake lathers so pro- 
fusely, even in cold or hard water. It 
smells so clean —so different from 
ordinary toilet soaps. 


O YOU realize that a Lifebuoy 
D Clean Hands Contest can 
accomplish far more than merely 
cleaner bands ? 

Look at the photographs above, 
sent us by a Georgia teacher. See 
how effectively she has expanded 
the Clean Hands idea into a whole 
series of hygiene lessons. Examine 
the interesting display in the lower 
picture. Note how forcefully it 
stresses the importance of owning 
individual soap, towel, toothbrush, 
nail brush, comb and hair brush — 
and using them daily! 


Clean hands — better health 


Teachers everywhere find Lifebuoy 
Héalth Soap a wonderful help 
in getting youngsters enthusiastic 
over keeping clean. For children 
actually enjoy washing with Lifebuoy. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 


Lifebuoy gets grimy little hands 
extra-clean! \ts creamy, searching 
lather removes not only dirt but 
germs, too. Helps protect children’s 
health and yours against 27 germ 
diseases which, the Life Extension 
Institute tells us, hands may spread. 


A fine complexion soap 


Lifebuoy’s bland, creamy lather is 
kind to every skin. It deep-cleanses 
pores—brings thé fresh, radiant glow 
of health to dull, sallow complexions. 
Lifebuoy baths protect against em- 
barrassing body odor (“B.O.”’). Try 
Lifebuoy—see for yourself why mil- 
lions will use no other toilet soap. 
A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to Jonn H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firth AveNug, S.E., CEDAR Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





What is the oldest North American 
city that is still in existence?—New 
Jersey. 

Mexico City is commonly regarded as 
the oldest city in North America, among 
those still in existence. It was founded 
probably about 1325. That is the date 
assigned in accordance with traditions 
concerning the origin. In any event, 
it was quite an old city when the Span- 
iards discovered it as the center of a 
rather highly developed civilization. 

Does the Constitution of the United 
States give to Congress the right to 
grant special powers to the President?—| 
Georgia. 

The Constitution does not specifically 
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STUDY PENMANSHIP 
THIS SUMMER 


Prepare to teach penmanship, 
do lettering, engrossing and fine 
pen work this summer. 


Zanerian College of Penmanship 
Dept. 1, Columbus, Ohio 


Teachers Wanted 


Take orders during spare time or 
Vacation for our High Grade 
Roses, Shrubbery, Bulbs, Hedg- 
ing, Ornamental Trees, etc. Free 
Landscape service to our buyers. 
No delivering or collecting. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Good pay. 
Pleasant work. Pay Check week- 
ly. Write for full particulars. 


STUART-CHRISTY NURSERIES, 
Newark, New York. 
































invest Congress with this authority. | 
However, such right is implied, for the 


measures as shall promote the welfare of 
the nation. Section 3 of Article II' 
states that the president “shall from time 
to time give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and rec- 
ommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” The president can ask for 
special powers whenever he considers 
them “necessary or expedient.” 


What is the origin of Easter?-—Con- 
necticut. 


The word itself means “something 
from the East.” Pagan Saxons observed 


purpose of Congress is to adopt such! 


10 q A DAY 


BUYS A NEW 


REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Special 7-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Exceptional money-making 

opportunities. Write today. Say: 
Please tell me how I can get 
a new Remington Portable 
typewriter on your special 
7-day free trial offer for gd 
but 10c a day. Remington @ 
Rand Inc., y™ M-1 










Buffalo, N. 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 
ASSORTED PRINTS $1 . 00 


o and your money cheerfully refunded if dissatisfied. 
Nothing like -his for value in picture history. English beauty 
spots, clipper ships, Shakesperian characters, modern mas- 
ters, florals, sporting prints, historical scenes—al! in lovely 
colors, ranging in sizes from 4x6 inches to 10x14 nches—suit- 
able for Decorative, Ref R bh, Art A lati 


} 

















celebrations in honor of Easter, the| 


Picture Study, etc, 
. } Send $1 "tfo » back if not 100 
goddess of spring, long before they’ |¢en Satistied. “Descriptive circular of this and other 


roups (ee request. 
SENNET FRERES, 404 FourthAve., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








heard of Christ. The Easter celebra- 
tion, as it is known in the Christian | 








church, corresponds with the old Jewish | CLASS RINGS and PINS 
|“Passover” or “Pisach.” The Jewish 
Christians continued to observe the 
Passover festival, but with a new spirit 
and a new meaning. 


and as the observance became the great 
spring event in the church, the name 
Easter was adopted. Edward M. 





Deems, in his book “Holy Days and 
| Holidays,” says that the term Easter 


|was first used when Christianity was 
| introduced among the Saxons. 


| What are the provisions of the so- | 
| called “Lame Duck” amendment to the | 


United 
| Mexico. 
| ‘This amendment, which has been rat- 
ified by a sufficient number of states 
and is now part of the Constitution, 
provides that the term of the president 


States Constitution?>—New 


20, and terms of senators and repre- 
sentatives shall begin January 3. It 
requires Congress to assemble at least 
once each year, beginning January 3. 
Provision is made for the vice-president 
to become president in case of the 
president’s death or his failure, for any 
reason, to qualify for the office. The 
House of Representatives is given power 
to fill, temporarily, a possible vacancy 
jin the office either of president or of 
| vice-president. 





Eventually, as 
Gentiles were accepted in large numbers, | 


and vice-president shall begin January | 


| 





Cups and Trophies—Send for Catalogue 
Award Pins Like This For Spelling, 
Attendance, Deportment, Punctuality, 


"alata Scholarship. With P.S. only. 
PU D 
AWAR Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
S Plain Catch 30¢ Safety Catch 40¢ 
ts of 12 or more 10% less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 
| 713A Capitol Bldg. 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
} ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


| Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















WHEN GIVING A PLAY 


or pageant in your school, use Warnesson’s 
grease paints, powders, etc.... the ‘actors’ 
choice” for 54 years, Safe for children. 
Write for free samples and price list. 
PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. N5, 
62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Use WARNESSON’S Makeup 














Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1.,2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 





Why not complete your 
Home Study Courses education, or earn a few 
additional credits, by home study in a standard college or 
university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineering, 
Civil Service and University Courses_now available. 
Address The Extension Bureau, Rogers, Ohio. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


In every state to organize and sell two new educational 
propositions. T. G. NICHOLS COMPANY, Inc. 
City Bank Building, City, Mi 
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EALTH teaching, to be 
planned for Child Health 
Day, May 1, may be moti- 
vated by children’s pleasure 
in outdoor subjects. In this connection 
the handwork article by Marion Reed on 
“Children’s Posters for Outdoor Sports” 
will be valuable. Hygiene tests by 
Kathryne VanNoy, who has had teach- 
ing experience in both public school 
and training school, are found on page 
45; and on page 21 are the last of a 
series of physical training lessons con- 
tributed by Doris T. Haynes and 
Florance B. Wight. An_ interesting 
project, as well as handwork, appears on 
page 27; and there are found in the 
primary program material a play, verse, and a song, “My Lit- 
tle Silver Watch.” 

Other subjects of outdoor interest will be found in the 
INstTRUCTOR this month. For primary grades there is a lesson 
on drainage, by Josephine McGowan Cox, an experienced pri- 
mary teacher and now an instructor in history in Mississippi 
Synodical College, Holly Springs, Mississippi. Seatwork based 
on a bird project is contributed by Nina V. Murphy, who is 
well acquainted with the needs of first- and second-grade pu- 
pils. “Mistress Mary’s Garden,” a very simple dramatization 
for primary grades, will be enjoyable, and the calendar, with its 
spray of dogwood, will provide an attractive wall decoration 
for the schoolroom. 


YOU are wondering how your grade or school can ob- 
serve Mother’s Day, read the article by Nella Harvey, 
which opens the Primary Grades Section. One of the primary 
verses on page 28 has a delightful Mother’s Day touch, and on 
page 48 is a good recitation for a boy to give at a Mother’s 
Day program. Two art subjects, namely, the cover painting, 
“The Hilltop,” by Jean MacLane (for which Miss Eckford 
gives the picture study lesson), and “The Toilet,” by 
Mary Cassatt, on Plate III] of the Picture Section, have 
Mother’s Day significance. 


R the special exercises which you will want to hold on 

May 18, World Goodwill Day, we are offering three 
splendid numbers. First is “Children’s Song of Peace,” by 
W.E. Dyer, who has dedicated his song to the educational pro- 
gram of the League of Nations and to all other organizations 
interested in world peace. The second number is a primary 
verse by Norman C. Schlichter; and the third, a play, on page 
49, “The Medal and the Orchid,” by Dorothy S. Weir. Miss 
Weir is instructor of music in Philadelphia Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and successfully writes plays in 
which are stressed certain points in character training. Of sig- 
nificance also is the article by Eugenia Eckford on “The Child’s 
World of Art,” which discusses the accomplishments of chil- 
dren in the art classes of Professor Cizek, of Vienna, and shows 
examples of their work. 
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‘re fact that this year there is being 
ob 


served the centenary of the birth 
of Johannes Brahms (May 7, 1833) 
makes all the more interesting the ob- 
servance, early in the month, of Nation- 
al Music Week. On page 30 there is 
shown a portrait of Brahms for enlarge- 
ment on the blackboard. “Various 
Entertainment Suggestions for May” 
contains, among other features, the 
song, “The Little Dustman,” with music 
by Brahms. This music is also used for 
one of the songs in the play, “The 
Medal and the Orchid,” on the same 
page. An excellent correlation between 
music and art is suggested in the article 
entitled “Posters for National Music 
Week.” The author, Mollie Williams, has had long experience 
as a classroom teacher in elementary and junior high schools, 
and as a school executive, having been supervisor of art and 
writing for seven years during her present principalship. 
Further correlation possibilities for music and art are found on 
Plate II of the Picture Section, on which is reproduced, in full- 
Page size, a painting by Saul, “Child with Instrument.” 





RY few seasonal attractions offer both teachers and pupils 

more opportunity for joyous, worth-while work than 
the circus. The double-page picture, on pages 22 and 23, 
“The Circus Parade,” by Norman Kent, furnishes excellent 
material for children to use in making circus drawings. A 
full-page reproduction in the Picture Section, on Plate IV, 
shows “The Circus Parade,” by Gifford Beal. Among the 
blackboard decorations, by Ralph Avery, is a merry clown; and 
on page 28 is a primary song, “The Merry-Go-Round,” by 
Helen Emily Snyder. 


| pene of our very useful geography features appear this 
month, among them being the material in the Travel 
Department, some review tests, and, on page 47, a unit that 
may be adapted to the study of any desired city. If, for such 
a unit, Chicago is chosen, the article by Don C. Rogers, 
together with Plates I, V, VI, VII, and VIII of the Picture 
Section, will prove most helpful. 


r THIS issue appears “If I Were Beginning to Teach Again,” 
the last of a series by Dr. Willis A. Sutton. Among other 
features are a page of seatwork for primary grades prepared 
by Lucy L. Culpepper, two primary stories, one entitled “The 
Muskrat,” by Lina M. Johns and May Averill, and another, 
“The Useful Telephone,” by Grace E. Storm, several pages of 
handwork, and the report of the Department of Superintend- 
ence convention. ‘The entire issue is one which offers page 
after page of prac- 
tical and _ varied 
material to use in 
your school work. - 


Manacine Eprror 
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~ THE HILLTOP” —Jean MacLANe 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


AVE you ever had some one 
say, “Come, let us go up 
on the hill”? Very likely 

it was for a picnic and you packed 
your basket and started out. Per- 
haps you had to cross a meadow and 
step over a tiny stream. Here and 
there were flowers. At last you 
reached the very top of the hill. It 
was much cooler up high, and the 
breezes were having a very good 
time. The grass smelled sweet, and 
to lie down in it was the best fun. 
On warm days this is delightful. 
The children in this picture have 
come up to the top of the hill with 
their mother, or perhaps it is their 
big sister. Two of them have 
brought their bubble sets. Jean 
MacLane painted this picture be- 
cause she knew just what joy there is 
in sitting on the top of a hill. Be- 

















Left: Variety in the line 
movement, shown in bal- 
ance and repetition of the 
half-curve line. 

Right: The darkest areas 
in this tonal analysis have 
been purposely forced, to 
show important spottings 
of the accents. Note sub- 
tle dark and light rela- 
tionships and the almost 
total absence of strong 
contrast in the color re- 
production on the cover. 


sides being a busy artist she is a very 
happy mother, and often she paints 
pictures of the things that her chil- 
dren like to do. 

Jean MacLane loves the out of 
doors. When she paints, it is with 
quick, strong brush strokes. Her 
pictures make you think of things 
you have done or would like to do. 

When we see this artist’s pictures, 
we know that she likes color. She 
can put her colors together so that 
they will tell us just what she wants 
to say. In “The Hilltop,” we feel a 
great deal of joy. All the colors 
seem full of sunshine. 

See what colors Jean MacLane has 
used next to each other to make the 
design of her picture tell its story. 
Try blowing some bubbles and see 
whether you can find all the colors 
that she has used in her painting. 











LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: MILWAUKEE ArT INSTITUTE 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Do you think the artist liked to 
paint this picture? Has she made a 
beautiful design with her colors and 
figures? How did she do it? 

Why did the artist use light pinks, 
tans, and yellow-green? What dark 
colors did she select to go with these 
light colors? Why? 


Blow some bubbles. Try to re- 
member the colors you see in them. 
Make a list of the colors. 

Fill the blanks in the following. 

The grass is painted with strokes 
Oe sticanciinviy Amn 

We know that the breezes are 
blowing, because -.. 








THE ARTIST 


HE work of Jean MacLane is the 
expression of her buoyant at- 
titude toward life, for there is 
no separation. between her career 

and her home life. One is the natural ex- 
pression of the other. In both, there is a 
decided vigor and freshness, a wholesome- 
ness of ideas and outlook. Jean MacLane 
was born on September 14, 1878, in 
Chicago, Illinois. Very little has been 
written about her life; however, she has 
been busy making a name for herself. Her 
Scotch, English, and French Huguenot 
ancestors endowed her with an independ- 
ent nature, a keen intellect, a philosophic 
mind, and a love for color and the brush. 

Her first years of art training were spent 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, where 
she had the guidance of such masters as 
William Chase and Frank Duveneck. 
Of her further study no mention has been 
made, but the number of awards accorded 
her at different times since 1904 proves 
that she has been steadily at work. She is 
married to John C. Johansen, a portrait 
painter, who also studied at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

Miss MacLane, during the early part of 
her career, illustrated for both Harper’s 
Magazine and Scribner’s Magazine. She 
has a great interest in child life and has 
done some of her best work in that field; 
she has also been very much absorbed in 
other phases of painting. Miss MacLane 
has the distinction of being the second 
woman artist selected to paint the por- 
traits of the leaders of the allies in the 
World War. Among the portraits that 
she painted are those of Her Majesty, 
Elizabeth, Queen of the Belgians; Premier 
Venizelos of Greece; and Premier Hughes 
of Australia. 

Of her many portraits and paintings, 
some of those that stand out most vividly 
and for which she has received awards are 


. the following. 


“Girl in Gray.” (This was the first 
picture to bring recognition to the artist. 
It shows a breadth of vision and a clear 
understanding of her subject.) 

“Girl in Green” (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, New York). 

“Mother and Child” (awarded the Shaw 
prize and given a place of honor in the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Ir | WERE BEGINNING TO TEACH AGAIN 


By WILLIS A. SUTTON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, AND Past Present, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


UPPOSE you were beginning anew 
to teach school, what are the 
things that you would leave un- 
done that you did in the past, and 

what are the things that you would at- 
tempt to accomplish which you left un- 
done? A short time ago, I tried to think 
of that morning, in 1899, when I at- 
tempted to teach my first school, and of 
the experiences that came to me as day by 
day I met fifty-two pupils, ranging in 
years from five to seventeen; and ranging 
in mental abilities, as I see it now, although 
I did not think of it then, from those who 
were just a bit removed from imbeciles to 
some very brilliant children. The 
achievements of this group ranged from 
those who had not yet learned to read to 
two pupils who were studying algebra and 
reading Caesar. 

I can see the little schoolhouse, some 
twelve miles removed from any railroad 
center, at a little crossroad where there 
were a post office and a single store. From 
this school, as a beginning point, I tried to 
run over the things that I did in those 
days that I would continue to do if I were 
teaching again, and those that it would 
please me to erase from the record. 

As I think about it, my “sins of commis- 
sion” do not very greatly trouble me. 
There are two acts which I allowed myself 
to commit during the teaching of that 
first school that I would gladly recall and 
of which I am heartily ashamed. One of 
them was the whipping that I inflicted on 
two boys, the only pupils of mine whom I 
have ever whipped. As I look back upon 
it, I recall that I whipped one of these boys 
because I was sick. I did not realize it then 
as sickness, but I think of it that way now. 
I had gone what seemed in those days a 
long distance, between Friday and Mon- 
day, some hundred and fifty miles on the 
train and twelve or fifteen miles through 
the country to make a visit. I had stayed 
up practically all of three nights. I came 
back Monday morning with my lessons 
not very well prepared, and with my body 
irritated and nervous from lack of sleep. 
A very innocent little boy committed what 
was, as I look upon it now, a very insignifi- 
cant crime. Because of my irritation and 
because the boy previously had worried me 
by his individuality and personality and 
because I had threatened that if he erred 
again I would whip him, I inflicted cor- 
poral punishment upon the boy. 


The other boy who received a whip- 
ping from me got it as a result of my in- 
ability to work a problem in algebra. In 
those days it was quite the thing to at- 
tempt to “stump” the new teacher in 
arithmetic and in algebra. The mothers 
and fathers of the community and older 
sisters and brothers had accumulated many 
catch problems of arithmetic and algebra, 
which they, through many years, had 
learned to work. They were accustomed 
to give one of these problems to some 
bright student, and ask him to require the 
solution from the “professor.” I knew I 
could not work the example when the boy 
brought it to me, but to own up to that 
in public seemed disgraceful, and so I at- 
tempted to work it. A crowd of boys 
stood back enjoying my. confusion and 
dilemma as I attempted by one means or 
another the solution of this problem. 
When I found I was being asked to work 
a problem which they themselves knew 
how to work, I was rather enraged. I 
thought of some means of revenge upon 
the leader of this gang, and ultimately 
gave him a whipping. 

The other sin which I set against my- 
self, and which I would not recommit if 
I had to live my school days over, came 


about in a rather singular fashion. Real- 
izing that little girls and boys did not 
know how to study, and having nothing in 
the way of seatwork for them, I was ac- 
customed to teach them first and let 
them go out in the yard and play until I 
had an opportunity to teach them again. 
Some of the trustees and parents saw these 
children playing and they informed me in 
rather angry tones that they had em- 
ployed me to teach the school and did not 
appreciate my letting the children play 
all day. After that I forced the little 
ones to sit idly on the benches, dangling 
their legs from seats that were too high 
for them, and accomplishing nothing. 

As I see it now, I ought to have been 
ingenious enough and resourceful enough 
to have provided things for these children 
to do, but as a young teacher I was rather 
inclined to think that the only thing chil- 
dren could learn was in the books, and 
since the children did not know how to 
use books, I let them remain in harmful! and 
tedious idleness. 

Of the many things which I did for 
those children in the first school I taught 
that I would commend and do again, I 
mention but one or two. 

(Continued om page 68) 
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LANS for Mother’s Day 
are in the mind of the 
teacher long before they 
are presented to the chil- 

dren. Various phases of school 
work during the year may con- 
tribute to Mother’s Day. The 
preparation for the celebration 
of the day should cover about 
two weeks. 

I. Motivation— 

1. Conversation lesson follow- 

ing questions, such as, 

How did you know when 
to get up this morning? 
Who prepared your break- 
fast for you? 

Who helped you to get 
ready for school? 

Who made your dress? 

2. Stories or poems, such as 
“T Love You, Mother.” 
“The Wonderful Cap 
Mother Made.” 

“The Man Who Would Not 


3. Objective. 

We have one day in the year when 
everyone shows his love for his moth- 
er in some special way. Some chil- 
dren have a big sister, an aunt, or a 
grandmother to take the place of 
their own mother. On Mother’s Day 
we shall remember all the mothers. 

II. Teacher’s background— 
1. Origin. 

A number of years ago, Miss Anna 
Jarvis, of Philadelphia, had a friend 
spend an afternoon with her in 

| memory of her mother, who had 
| passed away the year before. The 
Sunday-school superintendent of the 
church Miss Jarvis attended asked 
her to plan a service on Sunday in 
memory of mothers. People all over 
the country liked this idea so well 
that Congress voted to set aside a day 


































































































FROM A THISTLE PRINT, ODETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


For MorTHER’s DAy 


By NELLA HARVEY 


T 1k.” ELEMENTARY TEACHER, KESHENA INDIAN SCHOOL, KESHENA, WISCONSIN 
alk. 


in which to honor all mothers. The 
President issued a proclamation urg- 
ing people to display the flag on the 
second Sunday in May in honor of 
the mothers of our country. 


. Real significance of Mother’s Day. 


We celebrate Mother’s Day be- 
cause we wish to set aside one day in 
the year for giving expression to our 
love and reverence for the mothers 
of our country. We can show our 
love and appreciation of mothers by 
doing some special act of service for 
our own mother. We should try to 
make every day a Mother’s Day. 


- How Mother’s Day is celebrated. 


McKinley always wore a white car- 
nation in memory of his mother be- 
cause it was his favorite flower. The 
carnation is one of the loveliest flow- 





“Feepinc Her Birps”—MiILLET 


ers that grow, and a moth- 
er’s love is one of the loveli- 
est things in the world. We, 
too, wear carnations in hon- 
or of our mothers; a red 
one if she is living and a 
white one if she has passed 
away. 

People celebrate Mother’s 
Day by visiting their moth- 
ers, if that is possible. If 
they cannot visit them, they 
write letters, or send greet- 
ing cards, telegrams, gifts, 
or flowers. 

The churches celebrate 
Mother’s Day by making a 
special effort to have all the 
mothers present, by giving 
programs, by special ser- 
mons, and by presenting 
flowers to the mothers. 

4. How schools can celebrate 
Mother’s Day. 

By having a special pro- 
gram and inviting our 
mothers to attend, by mak- 

ing greeting cards to send to them, by 
making gifts for them, and by giving 
them flowers. 


III. Teacher’s aims— 


1. To give the child a knowledge of 
the origin of Mother’s Day. 
3. To increase the child’s apprecia- 
tion of the mothers of other times 
and places, and of his own mother 
and members of his family. 
4. To increase the child’s knowledge 
of history, geography, and nature 
study. 
§. To increase the child’s skill in writ- 
ing, handwork, story-telling, and 
dramatizing. 
6. To provide satisfying activities so 
that the child can put into practice 
the facts learned. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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chil- dren all a - round the world, Come join our “Song of Peace, 


That war and all the arts of war In ev- er-y landmay cease. 


Pi 


if 





May all our fathers brothers be, Help place our song in every heart, 
* Then we'll be cousin-friends; Our flag on every mast, 
Our love to children everywhere, And all be friends—the best of friends, 
Each waving hand now sends. As long as life shall last. 
__ We would be playmates, learn your games, Hear now our earnest prayer, O God, 
And play them over here; Grant peace in all the world; 
We work and play at home and school May all the children sing thy praise, 
= And love to sing and cheer. With Flags of Peace unfurled. 
+ + + 


5 lage song above was written with the hope that its _ two lines of this stanza, the right arm may be raised 

simple message of peace and comradeship among _as a pledge of sincerity, and the right hand, by a series 
children of all nations may be sung wherever the Eng- of “short waves,” radio the message of love and 
lish language is understood. The “Children’s Song friendship to children everywhere. 


of Peace” is dedicated to the educational program of In the second line of the fourth stanza, the flag 
the League of Nations and to all other organizations that is mentioned means the World Flag of Peace. 
interested in the cause of world peace. [The World Flag of Peace, designed by W. E. Dyer, 

In the second stanza, the expression, “cousin- is shown in the decorations on this page. The colors 


friends,” means the girls and boys of every land. are blue and white only, the ground being a deep sky 
This develops the thought of the brotherhood of man __ blue, with a circle to represent the world in white. 
throughout the world. While the pupils sing the last The letters and lines are also of deep sky blue. ] 
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SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Teacuer, Seconp Grape, Freperick Wooparp ScHooLt, Wi_son, NortH CAROLINA 


By LUCY L. CULPEPPER 








Answer these questions in sen- 


tences. 


The words you need are 


below the questions. 


1. 


eS NAY AYN 


9. 
10. 


Where do you sleep? 
Where do you play? 
Where do you study? 
Where do you eat? 

Where do you buy marbles? 
What do you ride in? 
What do you live in? 
What do you read? 

What do you play with? 
Who helps you get ready for 


school? 


11. 


Who runs the car? 
Mother books 
yard table 
car bed 
Father house 
ball school 


store 








Answer these riddles with sen- 


tences. The words below the rid- 
dles will help you. 
1. You may ring me. 
2. You may eat me. 
3. You may bat me. 
4. You may spin me. 
5. You may fly me. 
6. You may carry me. 
7. You may ride me. 
8. You may drink me. 
9. You may sleep on me. 
10. You may read me. 
book milk 
bed basket 
horse top 
ball kite 





bell apple 











_— AM i ‘ 
Rieee§ im mt ” 














This train took Fred to the 
country. As he looked out of the 
window he saw many things. He 
told Mother about them. 

Copy these sentences. Put in the 
right words. The words you need 
are below the sentences. 


1. He saw __ driving the 
horses. 

2. He saw _..... making their 
nests. 


3. He saw _..._ pulling plows. 
4. He saw with thick 
wool. 


5. He saw with little 


calves. 
6. He saw -____ in the pond. 


7. He saw children flying ____.. 


8. He saw _____. playing ball. 
i. te oT ..... playing with 
dolls. 
10. He saw ___ hanging out the 
washing. 
11. He saw the .. shining in 
the sky. 
12. He saw __... on the rivers. 
kites boats 
ducks sun 
cows men 
sheep women 
horses birds 
girls boys 





Copy the sentences and put in 
the words that fit best. The words 
you need are given below each 
group of sentences. 

1. Cats eat ____.. 

2. Rabbits eat ____.. 

3. Cows eat ______.. 

4. Squirrels eat ______.. 

grass mice nuts 

§. Birds live in the __._.. 

6. Fish live in the ___.. 

7. Horses live in the _____.. 

8. People live in ____.. 

water barns _ trees 

9. Frogs can ____... 

10. Birds can __.... 

11. Fish can... 

12. Horses can ____.. 
fly swim jump trot 
13. Birds have 

14. Horses have - 

15. Elephants have ___. 
16. Whales have ._.. 

2 tusks 
2 flippers 


Carrots 


houses 


1 mane 








Copy these words, putting each 
word in the column where it be- 


longs. 

PEOPLE ANIMALS Toys 
Billy Bobby airplanes 
dog Mother _ boy 
Father doll Aunt May 
postman Eva conductor 
farmer top train 

John crab rabbit 
cart canoe Mary 
wolf squirrel engine 
snail sailor jellyfish 
balloon sailboat © Uncle Ned 








May 
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EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By DORIS T. HAYNES, 


SUPERVISOR OF PHysicaL TRAINING, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FLORANCE B. WIGHT 


PrincipaL, AMOsTOWN SCHOOL, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


LESSON SEVENTEEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
b) Imitate birds flying. 
c) Imitate horses galloping. 
d) Imitate high-stepping horses. 
e) Skip. 
f) Normal march. 

2. Game—Charley over the Water. 
The children make a circle, with one child 
in the center. They walk around chanting 
the following verse: 


Charley over the water, 
Charley over the sea, 

Charley catch a blackbird, 
Can’t catch me. 


All stoop down on the last line. The child 
in the center tries to tag someone before 
they all stoop. The one tagged then goes 
into the center. 


LEssON EIGHTEEN 


1. With musical accompaniment (Vic- 
tor Record No. 20526A). 
a) March. 
b) Skip. 
c) Imitate flying birds. 
d) Imitate pushing wheelbarrow. 
e) Tiptoe march. 
2. Outdoor Running High Jump. In- 
crease height of bar after each jump. 
3. Form a circle. 
a) Hands on shoulders, place. 
b) Upward stretch. 
c) Trunk forward bend, with hands 
touching ground. Do not bend knees. 
d) Hips firm. Jump, feet apart. 
Jump, feet together. 
4. Run around the building twice, 
touching flagpole on the way. (Start 
children one after the other.) 


Lesson NINETEEN 


1. With musical accompaniment (Vic- 
tor Record No. 20526B). 
a) March. 
b) Trot. 
c) Run. 
d) Imitate high-stepping horses. 
e) Skip. 

2. Outdoors. Children jump over 
swinging rope. They run under rope 
which swings around in a circle. 

3. Game—Driving Pigs to Market Re- 
lay. Equipment: two coffee cans, one- 
pound size; two yardsticks. Divide the 
children into two teams. The leaders roil 
cans up to the goal and back to the next 
child in line. The line finishing first wins. 
The final winner is the line that wins two 
out of three games. 


THE THIRD GRADE STUDIES DRAINAGE 


By JOSEPHINE McGOWAN COX 


TEACHER, MississipP! SYNODICAL COLLEGE, HOLLY SPRINGS, MIssISsIPPI 


S AN introduction to the lesson, 

Miss White, the teacher, said: 

“Yesterday we studied the way 

in which the sun draws mois- 

ture from the earth up into the sky. We 

learned how this moisture is gathered to- 

gether to form the clouds, and how after 

a time it falls again to the earth as rain. 

We had a heavy rain last night and early 

to-day. Mary, do you know what became 

of all the water that fell to the earth as 
rain?” 

“Yes,” replied Mary, “some of it soaked 
into the ground, but there was so much 
that some of it ran down the hills.” 

“How would you like to take a short 
walk and see where the water went?” 
Miss White asked the class. “We will go 
east on College Street, until we come to the 
lowest part of that street.” 

The children and their teacher were 
soon on the way. After they had walked 
a while, several of the group paused, and 
one child asked, “Isn’t this the lowest 
place on the street, Miss White?” 


“TI believe it is,” replied Miss White. 
“Stand here and look toward the north 
and west. Can you tell how the water 
got down there below the bank?” 

“Tt ran down the hills on both sides of 
this little valley,” said Ruth. 

“The whole valley was covered with 
water when I came to school this morn- 
ing,” said Mary. “You could see only 
about half of those tall cornstalks.” 

“This roadbed is higher than the land 
on either side; how did that happen?” the 
teacher asked. 

“Someone built it up that way,” James 
answered. “I’ve seen men making roads 
in low places. They get loads of dirt 
from the nearest hills and fill in a place 
for the road.” 

“So they do, James, but why didn’t this 
big bank hold the water in the field over 
there?” Miss White asked. 

“It couldn’t hold the water back be- 
cause there is a hole in it. The water all 


runs through the bank, under the road. 
The opening looks like a big drainpipe.” 


“That is exactly what it is, but we call 
this drain a culvert,” said the teacher. 

“Why do they plant corn down there 
in the valley, where the water runs over 
it every time it rains?” asked Ruth. 

“Look at the stalks and see which are 
taller and finer, the ones in the valley or 
the ones on the hillside,” the teacher sug- 
gested. 

“The ones in the valley are much taller 
than those on the hillside,” the oldest boy 
said. “Is it because the ground is richer?” 

“Very much richer,” Miss White re- 
plied. “The best soil washes off the hill- 
sides down into the valleys.” 

As the class returned to school, the 
teacher said: “You see now how the 
water always seeks the lowlands. All the 
little streams go on until they join other 
streams, these brooks and creeks flow to 
the rivers, and the rivers carry the water 
back to the ocean.” 

“T think the ocean is glad when the lit- 
tle raindrops come home again,” said the 
smallest girl of the group. 
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THE Circus PARADE— 


‘CHILDREN have an absorbing interest in the The vivid scene pictured above may well 
circus. Plan to include, then, in your schedule stimulate creative effort. The class will be 
for May, some work dealing with this fascinat- _ pleased to note how an irregular line can be made 
ing subject. The work may be an extensive unit to suggest the tops of circus tents, and will be 
or it may be a free-period activity. eager to try it in the backgrounds of the pic- 
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A PiIcrurRE FOR May 


tures which they make. If a large drawing is 
planned, some of the pennants may be lettered 
with the name of the circus. In the trappings of 
the animals, the children may work out their own 
design motifs; and perhaps someone will propose 


that a frieze be made, showing many different 
animals, and circus wagons, as well. A song, 
“The Merry-Go-Round,” will be enjoyable, and 
a full-page painting by Gifford Beal in the 
Picture Section shows a circus subject. 
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THE MUuSKRAT 


By LINA M. JOHNS anno MAY AVERILL 


Tracuens, Pustic ScHoots, Dooceviis, Wisconsne 

The muskrat is a cousin 
of the beaver. 

It lives by the water. 

It builds a house like the beaver, 
but it does not build a dam. 

The house is called a lodge. 

It is built of roots and stems, 
held together with mud. 

There is one room inside. 

The door is under the water. 


(1) 


Muskrats live in their lodges 
in winter. 
They swim about under the ice. 
Their fur is heavy and fine. 
Water does not get through it. 
The muskrat often sleeps 
during the day. 
At night it goes out to get food. 
Muskrats like to eat the leaves 
and stems of water plants. 


They eat clams and fish. 
Sometimes they live near a farm. 


They like apples very much. 
If the farmer has a garden, 
they eat vegetables, too. 


(2) 











RALPH AVERY 





Muskrats Eat WATER PLANTS 


(3) 





A muskrat likes to eat 
in the same place every day. 
It carries its food to a spot 
near the water. 

If an enemy comes, the muskrat 
jumps in, and swims away. 
The muskrat is a good swimmer. 

Its back feet are made 
like a duck’s feet. 
Its tail is long and flat. 
The muskrat uses its tail 
to steer itself in the water. 


Note To THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, 
according to the Gates word list, are beaver, clams, dam, flat, 


lodge, muskrat, steer, stems, vegetables. 


(4) 
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ENCOURAGING 
SELF-EXPRESSION 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


TEACHER, SECOND GrabE, LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, New JERSEY 


NE of the most important tasks of any, 


teacher is to help the child express his 

thoughts and interpret his experiences. 

This expression may be oral, written, or 
pictorial, whichever is best suited to his abilities and 
emotions, for all interpretation is largely a matter of 
feeling. 

Children should be made familiar with the finest 
interpretations to be found in poetry, pictures, 
stories, and songs. Their ability to express them- 
selves will grow as their sense of appreciation in- 
creases. Because of their delight in the experiences 
that others have had, they will wish to give their own 
thoughts a tangible form, so that their friends may 
share in their interests and pleasures. 

An excellent opportunity for spontaneity and in- 
itiative is provided when children write and illustrate 
stories and poems for a magazine or a book that is 
to be a class production. The effort to give pleasing 
expression to one’s own ideas makes the learning of 
technique interesting rather than difficult. 

For a number of years the writer’s second-grade 
classes have composed Our Magazine, a monthly 
publication typed and duplicated in sufficient num- 
bers for each member of the class to have a copy, 
as well as teachers, supervisors, and friends. It was 
found impossible to illustrate the magazine satis- 
factorily, since the children’s drawings were seldom 
of the type to be easily transferred to the carbon 
sheet of the duplicator. The best stories were illus- 
trated in drawing periods, but these drawings soon 
became smudged. 

The children had done only a little painting, but 
all were eager to try it. They decided that the best 
or the most original illustrations of a story or poem 
in the magazine should be painted. At the end of 
the term, the paintings were to be mounted and 
bound in a large book. This plan proved most suc- 
cessful. Soon it became a great honor to paint a pic- 
ture sufficiently well to have it appear in the book. 

Very little actual instruction was given about 
painting. The children worked with water colors 
or poster paints on white drawing paper either 12 
by 18 inches or 18 by 24 inches. If water colors 
were used, the child brushed the entire surface with 
water first and painted in the background while the 
paper was still wet. The figures were drawn lightly 
in pencil and then painted. The picture was, of 
course, an enlarged copy of a crayon drawing pre- 
viously made. All figures shown in the pictures 
were outlined with black crayon. 

Artemis, a little Greek girl, had genuine talent. 
She enjoyed helping the others, and they were glad 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Find the Answers 


How may school activities be 
correlated with preparation for 
Mother’s Day? (See p. 18) 

In what way can a child’s self- 
development in art be stimulated 
or promoted? (See p. 32) 

How may the study of physical 
geography be made vital to primary 
children? (See p. 21) 

In what way can the teacher 
check her pupils’ knowledge of 
common birds? (See p. 31) 

How may primary children learn 
nature facts? (See p. 24) 

Through what medium can chil- 
dren be inspired to make original 
pictures? (See p. 25) 




















Arithmetic for Grade One 
By Gladys Brannan 


1. Aims— 
1. To count to one hundred. 
2. To read and write numbers to one 
hundred, or higher if need arises. 
3. To recognize number groups of one, 
two, or three objects in any arrange- 
ment without counting. 
4. To develop a concept of standard 
measures with which the pupil comes 
into contact at home, school, or play. 
§. To develop a concept of whole and 
half. 
6. To acquire a meaningful number 
vocabulary. 

Il. Activities— 
Playing games; doing errands; counting 
for real needs; building a playhouse, 
a theater, or store, of blocks or boxes; 
telling time to hour and half hour; 
making counting stories and rhymes. 

III. Materials— 
Beads and blocks; orange and apple 
boxes; rulers and yardsticks; clock dial; 
toy money; numeral frame; pegs, cubes, 
and sticks; paper, paste, crayons, tacks, 
hammer, and other tools; spools. 

IV. Vocabulary— 


first in front of nickel draw 
second above dime color 
third below count’ one 
last under write two 
more whole read three 
less half foot four 
as much as_ hour yard five 
more than’ cent number six 
behind penny make _ seven 


eight nine ten 
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THINGS 


V. Content— 

1. Rhythm counting.—There should 
be no formal number work in the first 
grade. The first objective in teaching 
numbers is to count to twenty. This will 
be new work for most of the pupils and 
will not be easy. Imitation will be their 
main reliance and rhythm their greatest 
help. They may count as they clap hands 
or swing their arms. They may count 
taps of a bell, clock ticks, bouncing ball, 
and the like. Counting rhymes are good. 

2. Rational counting—The children 
should be encouraged to count objects out- 
side of the school, such as the cars they 
pass, people they meet, trees on the way to 
school, and various things they see in the 
home. They should be asked to report the 
results of some of their observations, and 
as they do so, interesting comparisons may 
be made. They may also count objects in 
the schoolroom. 

3. Numbers in reading.—Many seat- 
work exercises involving reading may be 
used. 

VI. Bibliography— 

Buckingham, B. R., and Osburn, W. J.: 

Searchlight Arithmetics, Book 1. 

Melrose “Course of Study,” Melrose, 

Mass. 


A Good Health Lesson 
By E. W. Rowat 


The feeding and care of two little 
Duroc-Jersey pigs formed the basis for a 
series of health lessons for one month in a 
second-grade room. 

Blackie and Brownie were brought to 
the school when only one month old. 
They were given an inclosed sunny corner 
in the school yard, where they stayed dur- 
ing the day, and were taken across the 
street at night to the home of a pupil. 
These little pigs served as subjects for the 
children’s feeding experiments. At the 
end of the month they were sent home 
plumper by many pounds. 

Every child in the room had an oppor- 
tunity to feed the pigs. Good conduct 
and good grades were required before 
one was allowed to serve on any of the 
various committees needed to care for the 
little pigs. There were a feeding com- 
mittee, a committee to keep clean the in- 
closure in which the pigs lived and see that 
they had fresh drinking water, one to 
weigh them, one to wash their dishes and 
milk bottles, and one to measure the cod 
liver oil and the milk. 
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To Do 


Since Blackie and Brownie were such 
young pigs, it was necessary to feed them 
every three hours, and never once was 
there a tardy meal. 

The children were delighted over the 
progress made by their charges. A chart 
was prepared to hang on the wall, with the 
title, “Health Thoughts Learned from 
Blackie and Brownie.” 

1. Stay out doors in the sun. 

Drink plenty of water. 

Good food makes better skin. 
A clean bed brings comfort. 
Milk makes us gain weight. 
Milk gives us strength. 

Milk makes our bones hard. 

8. Food must be kept clean. 

The children learned other lessons than 
those of health from this novel project. 
They learned how to use weighing scales, 
how many cups it takes to make a pint, 
and how to measure by the teaspoon and 
tablespoon. They learned to figure the 
time so that the pigs’ meals would always 
be given on the dot. Stories about the 
little pigs were incorporated in the chil- 
dren’s reading and language lessons. 


Vegetable Dolls 


By Hattie Richardson Stimpson 


Na yay 


Collect as many different pictures of 
vegetables as possible. Labels from 
canned-vegetable containers and pictures 
from seed catalogs provide the material 
for the parts, and brads are used to join 
them together. Cut out the vegetables 


and mount them on bristol board. Then 
recut them and fasten them together with 
brads, to make jointed dolls. 


on the finished dolls. 


Make faces 





ns Sey ee 
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Waking Up 


By Irene B. Crofoot 





A little bean baby 
Jumped out of bed, 
With a white nightcap 
Upon his wee head. 


He yawned and stretched 
In the warm, sunny air, 


Till his cap tumbled off 


His shiny green hair. 


A Song of Cheerful Work 
By Norman C. Schlichter 


ky y* . 
4 
a faa 
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Round the world good children all 
Are helping with the work. 

In Turkey, candy paste is stirred 
By many a little Turk. 


In Iceland cold, glad children sew 
Their bearskin shoes and caps; 
And mending harness for the dogs 

Is work for little Lapps. 


WorRDS AND 


Slow! 





With 








y 
exact rhythm > 


mer - ry - go-round! 


In sunny Spain and Italy 
Boys and girls are seen 
Gathering the falling nuts, 

And picking olives green. 


In Mexico, the children weave 
Rugs and blankets bright. 

In Canada, they gather seeds, 
And plant them with delight. 


Oh, round the world good children all 
Are helping cheerfully 

To do all sorts of useful things, 
Just like you and me. 


Our Song of Health 
By Gladys Hosmer Crocker 


fi 
By 
(The odd-numbered lines may be spoken 
by different children. The even-numbered 
lines may be spoken in. concert by the rest 
of the group.) 
I drank my glass of water. 
So did I. So did I. 
I've brushed my teeth since breakfast. 
So have I. So have I. 
My nails are bright and shining. 
So are mine. So are mine. 


I feel so fresh and happy. 
That is fine. That is fine. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
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I ate some fruit for breakfast. 
So did we. So did we. 

I did not leave one drop of milk. 
Not a wee. Not a wee. 

I folded up my napkin. 
Just like me. Just like me. 

I thanked and kissed my mother. 
So did we. So did we. 


The Swarm of Bees 
By Elsa Gorham Baker 





SG 
One little honeybee by my window flew; 
Soon came another—then there were two. 


Two happy honeybees in the apple tree; 
One more bee came buzzing up—then 
there were three. 


Three busy honeybees starting to explore; 
Another bee came to help—then there 
were four. 


Four laden honeybees flying to the hive; 
They were joined by one more bee—then 
there were five. 


Five tired honeybees with the others mix; 
Now there’s a swarm of them—a hundred 
times six. 


Music By HELEN EMILY SNYDER 
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po = nies dance. We love the 


The mer- ry - go-round! How we love the 
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Mistress Mary’s Garden 
By Estella Feddersen 





Characters: Mistress Mary (an older 
girl) and Flowers. Costuming: optional. 
Mistress Mary stands at left front. Flow- 
ers enter, right; exit, left. 

MISTRESS MARY— 

From early spring till late in fall 

Flowers bloom by my garden wall. 

(Enter Crocus; pauses; exits.) 

In March, before the snow is gone, 

Brave Crocus dons her yellow gown 

And says to every living thing, 

“Waken, all, it’s spring, it’s spring!” 

(Enter Tulips, Daffodils; pause; exit.) 

Tulips and daffodils hear the call 

And take their places by the wall. 

(Enter Iris; pauses; exits.) 

With stately tread and never a sound 

Comes purple iris, velvet-gowned. 

(Enter Peonies; pause; exit.) 

Peonies red and pink and white 

Are lavish with their blossoms bright. 

(Enter Roses and Poppies; pause; exit.) 

Roses and poppies, fragrant and gay, 

Brighten many a summer day. 

(Enter Asters and Cosmos; pause; exit.) 

Purple asters and cosmos white 

Gossip and nod in the warm sunlight. 

(Enter Chrysanthemums; pause; exit.) 

Chrysanthemums go; my garden sleeps, 

Wrapped in a snowy blanket deep. 

(All return and sing a spring song.) 
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Jack and Joanna’s Health 
: By Gladys Lloyd 


The characters are Jack, Joanna, and 
Children (twelve). For costumes, cut- 
outs of fruits, vegetables, and so on, may 
be sewed on regular clothes. A small 
house at right of stage is needed. 


THE PLay 


(Joanna runs in, followed by Jack.) 
JOANNA (pointing)— 

There is the house that Jack built. 
jack (standing very erect)— 

But this is the Health 

That Joanna and I are building. 

(Both stand near house. Children, in 
turn, enter, left; form row across stage.) 


FIRST CHILD (with basket of foods) — 

These are the Foods 

That keep the Health 

That Jack and Joanna are building. 
SECOND CHILD (with pitcher of water) — 

This is Water to Drink 

That helps the Right Foods 

To keep the Health 

That Jack and Joanna are building. 
THIRD CHILD (going to window, which he 
opens before taking his place) — 

This is the Fresh Air 

That helps the Water to Drink 

That helps the Right Foods 

To keep the Health 

That Jack and Joanna are building. 





FOURTH CHILD (fossing ball) — 

This is the Play Hour 

That helps the Fresh Air 

That helps the Water to Drink 

That helps the Right Foods 

To keep the Health 

That Jack and Joanna are building. 
FIFTH CHILD (holding clockface, yawn- 
ing; as he speaks, he moves hands of clock 
from eight to six-thirty, yawning again) — 

This is the Amount of Sleep 

That helps the Play Hour 

That helps the Fresh Air 

That helps the Water to Drink 

That helps the Right Foods 

To keep the Health 

That Jack and Joanna are building. 
SIXTH CHILD (with hoe) and sEVENTH 
CHILD (with broom) — 

These are the Home Duties 

That help the proper Amount of Sleep 

That helps the Play Hour 

That helps the Fresh Air 

That helps the Water to Drink 

That helps the Right Foods 

To keep the Health 

That Jack and Joanna are building. 


! 
: 


EIGHTH CHILD (fowel and soap in hand, 
water dripping from face) 
Here are the Soap and Water 
That help the Home Duties 
That help the proper Amount of Sleep 
That helps the Play Hour 
(Continued on page 79) 


My LITTLE SILVER WATCH 


Worvps By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


I have a 


Be « 


lit- tle watch with a 


fore my lit-tle watch says .it’s 


tick and a _ tock, A iit-tle 


half - past eight, 


I must hur-ry off to bed, 


Music By ADA KYLE LYNCH 


sil - ver watch with a tick and a tock. 


so I won't be late. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR MAy 
By RALPH AVERY 
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HE main thing to accomplish 
in the heading for this month 
is to suggest all the action 
possible in the children at 

No more details are necessary 


The length of the 


play. 
than are shown. 


panel is a little more than eight times 


its height, but a slight variation of this 
proportion would be equally as effec- 
tive. 

The clown and the shield are each 
included in a panel which is one and 
one-half times higher than wide. To 
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enlarge either of these units, draw a 
panel on the blackboard in the desired 
size. Divide the panel into six equal 
squares by drawing one vertical and 
two horizontal lines. Make similar 
lines on the unit, and observe where 
they intercept the lines of the design. 
Sketch the design in the panel on the 
blackboard in the same relation to 
construction lines as shown on the 
small design. 

Enlarge the portrait of Brahms 
very carefully. First, draw over it 
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some squares with a white or colored 
pencil. Rule the same number of 
squares on the blackboard in the desired 
size. In these squares sketch the por- 
trait so that it bears the same relation 
to construction lines as shown by the 
lines on the small portrait. 

The goodwill drawing may be made 
more decorative by coloring the con- 
tinents and oceans of the two hemi- 
spheres in harmonizing tones. The 
scroll will be more attractive if left 
white, with black lettering. 
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SEATWORK FOR A BirD PROJECT 


By NINA V. MURPHY 


TEACHER, First AND SECOND GRADE, SOUTH SIDE SCHOOL, SHOSHONE, IDAHO 








Copy these sentences. Put the 
right word in each sentence. Look 
below the sentences for the word 
you need. 

1. The robin comes in the _____.. 
Mother robins cannot 
. The robin eats ____.. 

The nest is built of __..... 
It is cemented with - 


6. Both mother and father robin 
build the ____. 


Mm Bb WwW NY 


eggs. 

8. Their color is... 

9. _.... are not friends of the 
robin. 

10. The robin has a ____ breast. 
grasses worms 
four mud 
blue-green nest 
Snakes sing 
spring red 


Opposite each sentence write 
either Yes or No. 
1. The robin likes cherries. 
2. The bluebird wears a brown 
jacket. 
3. The meadow lark builds its 
nest in trees. 
4. The robin is yellow. 
§. The woodpecker is a song 
bird. 
6. The meadow lark has short 
legs. 
7. The bluebird’s eggs are pale 
green. 
8. The sapsucker wears a red 
cap. 
9. The robin builds its. nest in 
the tall grass. 
10. The blackbird eats corn. 











Copy this verse. Put the right 
word in each line. Look below the 
verse for the word you need. 


Little robin _______ 


Sat upon a... 

Up went the pussy _.... 

Down went ____.. 

Down went the _____. cat. 

Away robin ____.. 

Said little ____. redbreast, 

“Catch me if you -_.. r 
can tree 
pussy cat 
he ran 
redbreast robin 





Copy these sentences. Put the 
right word in each sentence. Look 
below the sentences for the word 


you need. 
1. The meadow lark sings a short 
ceed song. , 
2. Its legs are _____ and strong. 
3. Its toes have sharp ____.. 
4. The meadow lark eats ____.. 
§. It has a ___ __ breast. 
6. The meadow lark’s collar is 
7. Meadow larks build their 
nests on the ______.. 
8. They live in the ____. 
claws meadow 
yellow long 
-black sweet 
ground insects 


Draw the answer below each 
riddle, and color with crayon. 


l. 
I am the first spring bird. 
I am the color bearer. 
You like my pretty dress. 
It is blue and rusty red. 
My jacket is blue. 
I build my nest in a hole in a tree. 
I am not so large as the robin. 
I lay five or six blue eggs. 
Draw me. 


2. 
I wear a black suit. 
People say I am a noisy bird. 
They do not like me. 
The farmer calls me a robber. 
I eat his corn. 
When I talk I say, “Caw, Caw.” 
Draw me. - 


3. 
I am a small bird. 
I have a ruby throat. 
My wings are very swift. 
You cannot see my wings when I 
fly. 
I sip honey from the flowers. 
Draw me. 








Copy these words, putting each 
color opposite the bird it describes. 


crow blue 
goldfinch red 
cardinal yellow 
bluebird orange 
wren gray 
catbird black 
oriole brown 
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THE CHILD’s WorLD oF ART 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor or Art, Tower Hit ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


N THE painting, “The Hilltop,” the 
artist has given us a realization of 
the world that exists above the ordi- 
nary street level. She has combined 

the physical and the spiritual heights of a 
hilltop. The expressions on the faces of 
the children and the young woman all 
convey the message of an absorbing inter- 
est in the bubbles, in the distant horizon, 
or in the sky above. Whatever it is, they 
are lost within it. 

In my previous articles relating to the 
picture of the month, I have described 
some method or activity that might sug- 
gest further activities. In this article and 
the following one, I am going to give a 
point of view for the teacher, feeling con- 
fident that if she finds a new impetus for 
long-accepted educational philosophy, the 
children will soon receive the benefit. I 
am doing this because I feel more and 
more that it is the developing of what is 
within, and not the laying on of methods 
and ideas, that makes the real person. 

With young children this is very impor- 
tant, for they grow only by going from 
the known to the unknown. Thus, if the 


teacher believes in the child’s creative 
ability and the child is conscious of it as a 
manifestation of his desire to express him- 
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COURTESY, AUSTRIAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


A Scene INsPIRED BY THE Circus 


self, then both will be working together 
for the development of a happy individual. 
That certainly is the desire of every teach- 
er, no matter what subject she teaches. — 

Thirty-five years ago there was a young 
art teacher in Austria who felt that the 
laying on of techniques, the emphasis of 
realism, and of accuracy in drawing, did 
not touch at all at the heart of art. He 
became interested in watching children 
draw and found that they had few rules. 
Their objective was to express very simply 
the ideas they had in mind. Unconscious- 
ly they would use the principles of 
rhythm, subordination, and balance. 
Drawing, painting, and shaping things 
was for them the outer expression of an 
inner feeling; it was giving a visual outlet 
to their energies. The result may have 
been crude, but it meant something very 
real to the child. Gradually, from his 
early efforts, there grew that which re- 
flected the world that adults know. This 
was because the child was growing and his 
conception of the outer world was becom- 
ing more definite; also, because he was 
gaining in control of his crayon or pencil 
or brush. 

All these things the young art teacher 
observed. Then he said to himself, “If 


we would let children show us, they would 
take us into a world of art that is quite 
different from the one that adults know.” 
This man was Professor Cizek. He 
gathered about him a group of children 
that he felt would be happiest when busy 
at work with pencil and paint. To them 
he became their “dear Herr Professor”; to 
those interested in education he has be- 
come a great inspiration. He opened the 
door to the world of the juvenile artist. 

People, marveling at the quality of the 
work done, wonder what magic, what 
kind of personality, it is that can guide 
children into such self-expression; and 
many who believe in the child’s ability to 
grow through self-development have 
watched his class and learned from it. All 
over the world there are teachers who have 
carried the spirit of his philosophy into 
their art teaching. 

If I could, I would take you with me to 
Vienna. There we would go to 4 Fitchte- 
gasse. It must be a Saturday afternoon if 
we are to find “dear Herr Professor,” his 
class, and several assistant teachers (who 
are responsible for the guidance in one or 
two particular materials), busy at work. 
From two until four o’clock we will find 

(Continued on page 73) 
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THE UseruL TELEPHONE 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT PROFEsSOR OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EpUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ING-A-LING! Ding-a-ling! 
That was the telephone in the 
hall ringing and ringing. 
“Jimmy,” called his mother, 
“won’t you please answer the telephone?” 

Jimmy jumped up from his play and 
went into the hall where the telephone 
stood on a small table. He sat down on a 
little bench and lifted the receiver to his 
ear. With his mouth close to the mouth- 
piece, he said, “Hello.” 

The answer came, “Hello, Jimmy. This 
is Father. Id like to speak to Mother.” 

“All right,” answered Jimmy. “T’ll 
call her.” 

He did not put the receiver on the 
hook, because that would have given 
the operator the signal that he 
and his party were through 
talking. Instead, he carefully 
laid the receiver on the table 
beside the telephone. Father 
waited at the other end of 
the line while Jimmy 
called Mother. She came to 
the telephone and talked 
to Father. When she had finished, she put 
the receiver on the hook to let the opera- 
tor know that they were through talking. 

“Jimmy,” said Mother, “Father called 
to tell me that some business friends are 
coming in to see him and that he would 
like to invite them to dinner. I told him 
to bring them at six o’clock. That means 
that I shall be very busy to-day. Do you 
think you can help me by answering the 
telephone and making some calls for me?” 

“Of course I can,” said Jimmy. 

Jimmy went back to his play. Before 
long his mother came to him with a slip of 
paper on which was a list of groceries. 

“Please call the grocery, Jimmy, and ask 
Mr. Tuttle whether he can deliver these 
groceries very soon. If he cannot, you 
will have to go to the store for them im- 
mediately.” 

Jimmy took the telephone directory 
from under the table and looked through 
the T’s until he came to Tuttle’s Grocery. 
The number was Black 2335. Jimmy said 
the number over until he knew it. Then 
he put the receiver to his ear and waited 
until the operator said “Number, please.” 
He answered, “Black 2335, please.” 

Jimmy heard the operator repeat the 
number. Then he heard a buzzing sound. 
Soon someone said, “Good morning. This 
is Tuttle’s Grocery.” 


“Good morning, Mr. Tuttle. This is 
Jimmy Brown on Grove Street. Can you 
deliver some groceries for my mother 
right away?” 

Mr. ‘Tuttle said, “Yes, I can. A delivery 
wagon is going out that way in a few min- 
utes. What does your mother want this 
morning?” 

Jimmy read the list of things that his 
mother wanted. He read them slowly so 
that Mr. Tuttle would not 
miss any. When he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Tuttle said “Thank 
you,” and Jimmy hung up the 
receiver. 

Before long the groceries 
were on Mrs. Brown’s kitchen 
table. 

“Tt didn’t take long to get 
the groceries, did it?” asked 
Jimmy, coming into the 
kitchen. 

“No, thanks to the 
telephone,” answered his 
mother. “Sit down, and 
while I start dinner I'll 
tell you something about how the tele- 
phone works.” 

Jimmy’s mother told him that all the 
calls go through a central office. There is 
a wire connecting every telephone with 
the main telephone wires that go to the 
central office. These wires are either un- 
derground or on tall poles. At the central 
office there are switchboards that have lit- 
tle numbered holes. These numbers cor- 
respond to the numbers of the telephones 
in the homes and stores and offices. > 

When Jimmy picked up the receiver to 
call the grocery store, a little red light 
flashed above the hole which represents 
his telephone. That was: the signal to the 
operator that Jimmy wanted to call some- 
one. Then the operator plugged a wire 
into his number so that she and Jimmy 
could talk. After she had asked his num- 
ber and he had given it, she plugged an- 
other wire into Mr. Tuttle’s number, and 
his telephone bell rang. It rang and rang 
until Mr. Tuttle answered it.. When he 
and Jimmy were through talking they 
hung up their receivers, and the little red 
lights went off at the switchboard. Then 
the operator removed the plugs, so‘ that 
others might call the Browns’ home or the 
grocery store if they wished.. -. ) 

The telephone rang many times that 
day at Jimmy’s home. Each time it rang 
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Jimmy either took the message or called 
his mother. He spoke politely to the op- 
erator and to the people who called. 
Jimmy was always careful not to speak too 
loudly or to bang the receiver on to the 
hook. 

That night, after the company had 
gone, Father thanked Mother for getting 
such a nice dinner. She said that Jimmy 
had helped her all day. 

“Why, did he help cook the dinner?” 
asked Father in surprise. 

“I didn’t help cook, Father,” said 
Jimmy. “I answered the telephone. I 
ordered the groceries and the meat and 
called Aunt Kate. The telephone rang 
more than a dozen times to-day.” 

“Then you have been busy, haven’t 
you?” said Father. “Think of the many 
things you attended to in a short time be- 
cause we have a telephone.” 

Mr. Brown said that the three men who 
had been their guests at dinner had come 
to Georgetown to attend to some business. 
Since they were only a hundred miles from 
the town where Mr. Brown lived, they de- 
cided to see him, too. Instead of writing 
or sending a telegram, they telephoned. 

“But, Father, could you hear someone 
talking a hundred miles away?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“Yes,” said Father, “just as plainly as I 
could hear you when you answered the 
telephone this morning.” 

“Mother told me how our town calls 
are made, but how is a long-distance call 
made?” asked Jimmy. 

“In much the same way,” Father re- 
plied, “except that the operators in each 
town make their connections over what 
they call the long-distance wires.” 


The Telephone 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


A little child of long ago 

Would think it wonderful, I know, 
If he could hear the ringing call 

Of the telephone on desk or wall! 


If he could hear from far and near, 
The friendly voices in his ear, 

That the telephone brings faithfully 
O’er shining wires to you and me! 


If he could talk on any day 

To friends a thousand miles away, 
A little child of long ago 

Would think it wonderful, I know! 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 








GENERAL 


I. Fill the blanks in each of the 
following statements with the 
word or words that will make 
the statement true. 


1. The diameter of the earth 


is nearly - miles, while its 
circumference is about 
miles. 


2. The highest mountains rise 
less than miles above sea 
level. 

3. The imaginary line through 
the center of the earth from pole 
to pole, around which the earth 
revolves, is called its 

4. The imaginary line run- 
ning around the earth halfway 
between the poles is called the 





_ TESTS ON GEOGRAPHY 


§. The four main directions, 
north, east, south, and west, are 
called the a 

6. The instrument used in tell- 
ing directions is the 

7. The sun is about _...___ miles from 
the earth. 

8. The earth moves around the sun 
once each 

9. The path which the earth follows in 
its journey around the sun is called its 

10. The moon is about 
from the earth. 

11. The five zones are: __....__. 
sigan deaaaaaita — ae 

12. The shallow sea bottom bordering a 
continent is called a 


er RE ; 

14. The elevation at the South Pole is 
about ________ feet above sea level. 

15. The first man to reach the North 
Pole was —...._.. 

16. The first man to lead an exploring 
party to the South Pole was ___.__. 





Nicotaus Copernicus, WHo Was THE First 
Man TO PROVE THAT THE EARTH REVOLVES 
AROUND THE SUN 
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By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, WATERLOO RuRAL ScHooLt, RipLtey County, INDIANA 


17. The winds which blow from one di- 
rection in summer and from the opposite 
direction in winter are called __. ; 

18. Between the trade-wind belts is a 
IE eins: esciiinenttids 

19. Most waves are caused by _._.._.. 

Il. Read each of the following statements. 
If the statement is true, write True after 
it; if not true, write False after it. 

1. The polar diameter of the earth is 
shorter than the diameter at the equator. 

2. The earth makes a complete turn on 
its axis once each year. 

3. The moon revolves around the earth 
twice each year. 

4. We call the bottom of the ocean a 
basin because it is lower than most of the 
land. 

5. The undertow is a strong current 
running away from shore under the 
waves. 


6. The ocean is the greatest 
highway. 

7. We learn most about ocean 
currents by studying the move- 
ment of floating objects. 

8. Tides are caused by the 
action of winds. 

9. The water of the ocean is 
fresh. 

10. The ocean furnishes much 
food for man. 

11. Travel in the polar regions 
is safe and easy. 


UNITED STATES 


I. Fill the blanks in each of the 
following statements with the 
word or words that will make 
the statement true. 

1. The four conditions which 
make up climate are: 





> 


scianiaainted ae 
2. The names of the Great 
Lakes are: Sees ee a , 
iiadiaas eee 
3. There are four ways of 
showing relief on a map: _......, 
, and Re 





II. After the name of each of the follow- 
ing groups of mountains write the name 
of the state in which the mountains are 
found, 

1. White Mountains. 

2. Olympic Mountains. 

3. Berkshire Hills. 

4. Green Mountains. 

§. Adirondack Mountains. 

6. Great Smoky Mountains. 

7. Black Hills. 

III. Read each of the following statements. 
If the statement is true, write True after 
it; if not true, write False after it. 

1. The term relief is used in geography 
to mean the elevations and depressions in 
the land surface. 

2. The Great Lakes are five in number. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Posters FOR NATIONAL Music WEEK 


By MOLLIE WILLIAMS 


Principat, BELLE Pornt ScHoot Fort SMITH, ARKANSAS 


NCLUDED in the art course of study for fifth and sixth grades in 
our city is the making of posters to advertise the Community Chest, 
Clean-Up Week, National Music Week, and other activities of na- 
tional and local interest. Each year, after preparation for National 

Music Week is well under way, the music supervisor (Miss Laura 
Schmuck) sends out a bulletin from her office to all schools, asking that 
the art teachers plan to have their classes make posters to advertise the 
occasion. The annual music festival in our city is always given during 
National Music Week. This being the case, posters are made to advertise 
both the national and the local phase of the event. 

As soon as the art teachers have discussed the assignment with the 
pupils, there begins an eager search for materials to be used. Children 
are quick to make up their minds about such details as color scheme, type 
of lettering, placement of centers of interest, and medium to be used in 
making their individual posters. 

Last year the project was motivated by the fact that the music super- 
visor had offered prizes for the best posters advertising National Music 
Week and also for the best ones advertising the local festival, which was 
to feature the cantata, “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Then, too, many 
of the posters were to be placed for display and advertising in shop win 
dows in the business district. 

The sixth-grade pupils were most successful in their work. Nearly all 
of their posters were selected. for display purposes, and the prize-winners 
were from this group. 

The outcomes of the project were a heightened interest in the local 
May Festival, a greater enthusiasm for the national and the local observ- 
ance of Music Week, and a favorable impression among the business 
men of the art work done in the public schools of the city. It may be 
added that this type of large poster work, since it suggests commercial 
advertising, has a great interest for boys. 

The posters on this page were a part of the project. They were painted 
with poster paints on heavy gray pasteboard about twenty-two by 
twenty-eight inches, and were made in the sixth grade of Belle Point 
School, under the direction of Miss Blanch Jones, teacher of art. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE HOMES 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SUPERVIsOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


O YOU have a class which ap- 
parently has little or no creative 
art ability; a class that seems 
hopelessly lost and discouraged 

when called upon to draw something 
original; a class that can produce good 
drawings only when it has something from 
which to copy or when the lesson is dictat- 
ed step by step? 

May I suggest that you try having the 
pupils draw imaginary homes? I have 
found no other lesson that affords a 
better opportunity for helping class 
es to overcome the idea that they can- 
not do original drawing. Pupils in 
all the grades are keenly interested 
in home building, and like to draw 
make-believe homes. The ones re- 
produced on this page were made by 
pupils in grades four and five. 

Any home that offers opportunity 
for originality may be drawn. In 
our classes we have successfully illus- 
trated the House that Jack Built, the 
straw house of the First Little Pig, 
the home of the Crooked Man (all 
shown here), the home of the Three 
Bears, the home of Mother Goose, and 
the Gingerbread House. 

Should you decide to illustrate the 
home of the Three Bears, it will not 
be enough merely to say, “Children, 
to-day we are going to draw the house 
of the Three Bears.” If you do, the 
results will prove most uninteresting. 
In all these lessons, you will have to 
tell a story and build up a definite 
word picture which will make the 
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child eager to draw and to express his own 
ideas about the subject on paper. 

You might ask such leading questions as 
“Would bears build a house such as we live 
in? If not, then what might it look like? 
Yes, it might be a cave, with an interesting 
roof of logs, a doorway, windows, shut- 
ters, and an outside stairway leading up to 
the cave. It might be made of huge logs 


put together in an entirely original way. 
It might be a low, rambling house, with a 





bedroom on a higher level than the main 
building, so that Goldilocks could jump 
down on the roof and then to the ground. 
Perhaps the building would be tall, so that 
the Bears could climb to the top of the 
towers and look over the treetops, to 
watch for danger. Or perhaps the Bears 
gathered huge rocks and built an odd- 
shaped stone house with a rustic doorway, 
roof, balconies, fences, and so on.” Pro- 
ceed in like manner with all subjects. 

As the children offer suggestions, 
you might make rough sketches on 
the blackboard to show how the 
house can grow from a few horizon- 
tal and vertical lines into a unique 
structure. If you are timid about 
drawing impromptu, you might pre- 
pare ahead of time some original 
sketches, or copy some of the draw- 
ings illustrated here. Put away all 
pictures as soon as the children begin 
to draw. 

During the art lessons, have the 
children frequently display their 
work, so that you can give construc- 
tive criticism. Be constantly on the 
lookout for original features. Com- 
ment upon them and point them out 
to the rest of the class. Then there is 
created a desire in each child to pro- 
duce something still more original, so 
as to outdo his classmates. It is en- 
thusiasm and friendly rivalry such as 
this that lead to interesting results. 
Try a lesson of this kind soon, and 
prove to your pupils that they have 
real creative ability. 
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COURTESY, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“THE FOUNTAIN OF THE GREAT LAKES’~Gaft 


HIS beautiful fountain, symbolizing the Great Lakes at their 
different levels, adjoins the south terrace of the Art Institute 

of Chicago, which will be the official art section of the Century 
of Progress Exposition. The figure with the uplifted basin rep- 


resents Lake Superior. Of the three figures grouped around her, 
the one at the left represents Lake Michigan; the one in the 
center, Lake Huron; and the one at the right, Lake Erie. The 
figure with the outstretched arm represents Lake Ontario. 
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Plate II 
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COURTESY. THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“THE TOILET’ —(Cassatt 


To scene showing a little girl having her morning of her pictures. It is therefore well suited to Mother’s 
bath is one that the youngest in the group can un- Day, and will make an interesting addition to the list of 
derstand and appreciate. It was painted by Mary Cassatt, pictures mentioned in the article by Nella Harvey, 
who usually chooses mothers and children as the subjects | which opens the Primary Grades Section, 
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Plate V 


CELEBRATING “A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 
Tue Cuicaco Wor p's Far or 1933 





Welcoming Flags Add a Gala Touch to a Scene Full of Color, Activity, Interest. 


NCE it was said, “All roads lead to Rome.” This summer 
more diverse “roads” than the Romans ever dreamed of— 
rail, water, and air routes, as well as highways—will lead to 
Chicago. For Chicago is celebrating its Century of Progress— 
from a frontier village to the metropolis of the Mid-West, from 
a swamp habitation shunned by man to a vast nerve center of 
human activity. And so in 1933, instead of having a band con- 
cert and a few fireworks, Chicago is staging a World’s Fair—an 
international exposition that will be as memorable as the Colum- 
bian Exposition held in Chicago just forty years ago. 


. 


Yet the 1933 Fair will be entirely different. It will reflect— 
or foreshadow—a new age in architecture, in transportation, in 
science and industry, new modes of thinking and new ways of 
meeting social and governmental problems. It will be the last 
word in everything that could possibly interest the world-citizen 
of 1933—including some very novel entertainment. 

The Fair will open June 1 and continue for 150 days. You 
will find it a superlatively great show—a thrilling experience— 
a liberal education; and you will come home enthusiastic, telling 
your friends, “You mustn’t miss it!” 
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Not Far from Its Original Site 
Is a Faithful Replica of Fort 
Dearborn as It Looked a Cen- 
tury Ago. In 1812 the Garrison 
and Other Inhabitants Were 
Massacred by the Indians. 


Twin Pylons, Ornamented with 
Bas-Reliefs, Form a Water Gate 
for the Electrical Building. 
Here Will Be Dramatized the 
Development of a Great Science 
and Its Associated Industries. 


This Air View (from Photo and 
Drawing) Pictures the Exposi- 
tion as It Will Look in Full 
Swing. In the Foreground Is 
Lake Michigan; in the Distance, 


the City. © CHICAGO AFRIAL SURVEY CO. 
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Chicago’s 1893 World’s Fair 
Was a “White City,” but This 
Year Color and Light Are Chief 
Decorative Factors. The Dairy 
Building Is Strikingly Alone 
in Its Whiteness. 
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Byrd’s Ship, “The City of New 
York,” Which Took Him to the 
Antarctic in 1928, Will Be 
Moored in the Lagoon. Below 
Decks Exploration Relics Will 
Be Exhibited. 


Visitors Already Are Finding 
Much to Interest Them. Mod- 
ernistic Blue and Silver Buses of 
Semi-Trailer Type Provide Ef- 
ficient Transportation within 
the Fair Grounds. 
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Larger than the Dome of Saint 
Peter's at Rome Is the Unique 
“Sky-Hung” Dome of the Travel 
and Transport Building, Where 
Historic and Modern Means of 
Transportation Will Be Shown. 


Priceless Chinese and Buddhist Treasures Are Housed in a 
Remarkable Reproduction of the Golden Temple of Jehol. Its 
Gorgeous Decorations Are the Work of Oriental Artists. 


Of Great General Interest Is the 
Lincoln Group — Reproductions 
of Buildings Associated with 
Lincoln’s Career, Including the 
Chicago “Wigwam,” Where He 
MORT OF THE MIOTIINES ON LATER V- Vill ARE RY KAUFMANN & FABRY CO., OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. & CewTIIRY OF PROGRESS 1933 Was Nominated for President. 
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A Group oF HYGIENE TESTS 


By KATHRYNE VanNOY 


TRAINING INsTRUCTOR, SIXTH GRADE, TRAINING SCHOOL, DiLLoN, MONTANA 


HIS group of hygiene tests is de- 
signed especially for sixth-grade 
children. Test One is on.the re- 
spiratory, circulatory, digestive, 

and nervous systems. Test Two is on 
foods and the formation of health habits. 

These tests will give the teacher a fair 
estimate of the weak and strong points in 
her hygiene teaching. Of course the real 
test is the actual living habits which the 
children form, but sometimes tests such 
is these will show where there are defi- 
ciencies of information. 

A perfect score in each test is 50. 


Test ONE 


|. If the statement is true, write True 
after it; if not true, write False after it. 

1. The movement of the lungs, inhal- 
ing and exhaling, is called breathing. 

2. The lungs are the only part of the 
body that receives oxygen. 

3. The blood which flows away from 
the heart is carried in veins. 

4. Too much fresh air retards a person’s 
recovery from illness. 

§. An unventilated room is good for 
the health. 

6. The blood carries bread and butter 
to all parts of the body. 

7. The brain is the center of the nervous 
system. 

8. Digestive juices change food that is 
eaten so that the blood can carry it over 
the body. 

9. When red corpuscles are loaded with 
oxygen, they are bright red. 

10. The lungs purify the air that we 
breathe. 

11. The only thing that weakens the 
nervous system is lack of sleep. 

12. A person can train his mind to con- 
centrate. 

13. The mind acquires bad habits more 
quickly than any other part of the body. 

14. Quickness of action depends upon 
the nervous system and the muscles. 
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15. The starches in the food eaten are di- 
gested entirely in the mouth. 

16. Exercise is very bad for the heart. 

17. The large intestine is a place where 
food is stored. 

18. The heart is made of muscle. 

19. The veins carry the blood back to 
the heart. 

20. The stomach is the first part of the 
digestive system that changes the food 
eaten. 

Il. Fill in the blanks with words that 
make the sentences true. 

1. The red corpuscles carry __. to 
all parts of the body. 

2. The white corpuscles fight — 

3. A gas that is necessary to life is 


over the body is the ______.. 
§. The three kinds of vessels which 
avi aw... ....... , and 


6. The important digestive juices in the 
body are —_ i , and 
7. Two habits harmful to the digestive 
a 
8. The brain messages are sent over 
cords called _______. 
9. The nervous system may be com- 
pared toa ______ system. 
10. The blood which returns to the heart 
carries sain 
III. Underline the word in each sentence 
that makes the statement true. 
1. The (white, red) corpuscles are 
called the policemen of the body. 
2. Breathing is the same as (circula- 
tion, perspiration, respiration). 
3. Food passes from the mouth into (a 
short tube, the stomach, the intestine) . 
4. The digestive juice that is made in 
the mouth is called (pancreatic, saliva, 
corpuscles) . 
5. Nervousness is often caused by (bad 
friends, bad digestion, poor air). 
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6. Exercise is (harmful, harmless) to 
the lungs. 

7. The normal temperature of the 
human body is (sixty-eight degrees, eighty 
degrees, ninety-eight degrees) . 

8. The heart has (one, four, nine) 
parts to it. 

9. An organ which helps in the diges- 
tion of food is the (heart, lungs, liver). 
IV. Tell in which system of the body 
each of the following parts do their work. 

1. heart 3. stomach 
2. lungs 4. brain 
§. colon 


Test Two 


I. If the statement is true, write True 
after it; if not true, write False after it. 

1. Food is necessary to give the body 
energy for work and play. 

2. Water is always pure. 

3. Growth is always a sign of health. 

4, Eggs are the very best food. 

§. Alcohol is a food. 

6. Water is one of the best regulators of 
the body. 

7. One vegetable besides potato should 
be eaten every day. 

8. Two glasses of water a day are 
enough. 

9. A vitamin is a green vegetable. 

10. Spinach is rich in iron. 

11. People who use a great deal of alcohol 
cannot throw off disease as quickly as 
those who do not use it. 

12. Seven hours of sleep are enough for 
growing children. 

13. During sleep a tired body rests it- 
self. 

14. Sleep is absolutely essential to good 
health. 

15. Exercise injures the lungs. 

16. Exercise trains the muscles. 

17. The temperature of the body can be 
kept even by wearing the right kind of 
clothing in the various seasons. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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CHILDREN’S POSTERS FOR OUTDOOR SPORTS 


By MARION REED 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHOOLs, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ANY calls come for school- a jointed figure showing the desired action 
activity posters in which the was drawn with a pencil. Costumes, ac- 
human figure is used. To hold cessories, frames, and so on, were then 
a pose is often too difficult 

for a child model. Little jointed fig- 
ures similar to those shown at the bot- 
tom of this page are of great help to 
children in drawing action pictures. 
The posters illustrated were made as 
follows by seventh-grade pupils. First, 





added. When the sketch was entirely sat- 
isfactory, the silhouette effect in poster 
form was worked out in cut paper. The 


silhouettes for the posters shown on 
this page were cut from orange con- 
struction paper and mounted on blue 
construction paper. Each poster was 
then mounted on gray cardboard. 


These posters would also be effective 
if developed in black and white. 
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As a possible stimulus for the 
multiple-type project described 
below, use one of the following 
suggestions. 

1. Secure pictures of “Our 
Gang,” or other child favorites 
of the screen. Discuss life in the 
studio, the making of films, and 
the education of children while 
“working on the lot.” Explain 
why the actors must remain in 
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A Trip To CINCINNATI 


By ANNA MARIE FISHER 


AssociaTE ProFessor oF EpucATION, Hanover CoLiece, Hanover, INDIANA 


their studios even when making 
pictures of foreign lands. Ask 
the pupils if they, too, would 
like to visit other parts of the 
world while “working on the lot” 
in their own “studio.” 

2. Tell the story of the way 
Cincinnati got its name. 

3. Tell the story of the opening 
of steamboat navigation on the 
Ohio, in 1816. 





Method of Procedure 


Where shall we go? 

How would you like to visit a 
city called “The Queen City of 
the West?” The city that has 
such an interesting nickname is 
Cincinnati. Perhaps if we visit 
Cincinnati and find out all we 
can about it, we shall be able to 
tell why it is called by this nick- 


name. 


Suggested Activities 

Let the children tell of places 
they have visited or read about. 
Locate important cities on the 
map. Since there are so many 
itineraries possible, the teacher 
must direct “traffic” and start the 
trip in the desired direction. 
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Cincinnati. The children may 
list these names in their diaries 
telling of the trip. 

Class discussions, or oral or 
written reports, may be given on 
such topics as: Traveling in a 
Pullman Car, Meals in a Diner, 
My First Night on a Train, View 
from an Observation Car Win- 
dow, My First View of a Large 
City. 

Send letters or telegrams to 
friends back home, describing the 
trip to Cincinnati. 








Where are we now? 


Home is located on the map. 





In what direction is Cincinnati? 


Have the children point or 
walk in the general direction. 





How would our grandfathers 
have made a trip to Cincinnati? 


On foot, by packhorse, covered 
wagon, or stagecoach, or on 
water, by canoe, flatboat, barge, 
or raft. Out of this a sand-table 
or manual training project might 
grow. 


Upon arriving in the city, at- 
tention is directed to the great 
number of railroad tracks, the 
many long trains, the hustle and 
bustle, the noise and smoke. 
Show that Cincinnati has ready 
access to raw materials. (Steel 
and iron from Pittsburgh, a short 
distance by river, and from the 
Calumet and Birmingham regions 
by rail; cotton and petroleum are 
close at hand; lime, clay, lumber, 
coal gas, salt, and cement are lo- 
cal products. 

Why were the railroads built 
along the river valleys rather than 
across the rolling uplands? 


On a railroad map find the 
main railroad lines coming into 
Cincinnati. 

Have the children find out 
what raw materials are brought 
in, and what manufactured arti- 
cles are sent out, on these long 
freight trains. 








What are some of the ways in 
which we might make this trip 
to-day? 


The children discuss various 
means of ° travel—automobile, 
wagon, bus, interurban trolley, 
airplane, balloon, and railway. 





At what time does the train 
leave here? When does it arrive 
in Cincinnati? Can you find 
how long it will take us to reach 
there? Shall we take a day coach 
or a Pullman? 


Time-tables are studied. Prob- 
lems involving differences of 
time should be presented and 
solved by the pupils. 

A child who has had the experi- 
ence of traveling on a Pullman 
may explain about it to the class. 





How much does a ticket from 
here to Cincinnati cost? Find 
the cost of tickets for the entire 
class. 


Tickets may be made, carefully 
measured, ruled, and marked with 
the names of the principal cities 
to be visited. 





All aboard! 


Instead of the usual “Daily 
Dozen,” let the children panto- 
mime running home from school, 
dressing for the trip, packing 
suitcases, carrying them to the 
station, buying tickets, and 
checking luggage. A boy may 
appear at the door and call the 
important stations on the way to 


While discussing transportation 
facilities, it is decided to make a 
visit to a river steamer. The fol- 
lowing points are discussed. 

1. Size and arrangement of the 
steamer. 

2. Passenger deck; staterooms; 
dining rooms; etc. 

3. The freight room on the 
lower deck; goods shipped by wa- 
ter. 

4. The engines and wheels. 

§. Towns between which the 
steamboat plies; expense of trans- 
portation by water compared 
with that by rail, and reasons for 
the difference. 

6. Why it is possible to send 
perishable products thousands of 
miles; the effect that the use of 
refrigeration has had on trade. 


No doubt, the boys would be 
interested in a  boat-building 
project, showing the evolution of 
the steamboat. 

For home work, the children 
may make lists of products 
brought to Cincinnati by barge. 
Pictures may be cut from cata- 
logs and mounted in booklet 
form. The list should include: 
fruits, sugar, coffee, rubber, 
hemp, molasses, cotton, lumber, 
and rice. 








In order to appreciate the ex- 
tent of the twenty-seven miles of 
river frontage, we shall take an 
imaginary walk to a bridge over 
the Ohio. We notice: 

1. The river valley, hills, etc. 
(The teacher may tell the class 
about the cable cars which enable 


A boy having a model builder 
may construct a cable car and ex- 
plain how it works. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Rub-a-Dub-Dub 
By Eunice Cassidy Hendryx 


Rub-a-dub-dub, 

A scrub in the tub 

Makes your body feel cleaner, 
Your mind seem much keener; 
It’s good for your health 

And your daily demeanor. 


Walks in May 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Children love to walk in May, 

And study birds and bees, 

And watch the greening treetops sway 
In springtime’s gentle breeze. 


In May the orchard trees are white 
And pink with fragrant bloom; 
Each bending bough is a delight, 
And sweet the air’s perfume, 


While overhead, on sea of blue, 
The fleecy clouds float by— 
White-rigged fairy ships which you 
See sailing in the sky. 


My Mother's Pie 
By May Allard Henneberger 


I'd know my mother’s pie the wide world 
over, 

It always looks the same—exactly right; 

She carves a curly leaf upon the cover, 

And clamps the little edges all down tight. 

The crust is crisp, and as for what’s in- 
side it, 

Each time I think it’s better than before. 

A fellow never knows until he’s tried it 

How good it is—each bite tastes just like 
more. 


Moderately quick 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 



































May Day 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


It is May Day, birds are singing, 
Winds from fairyland are playing, 
Blossom-laden boughs are swaying! 
Jonquils wave their golden banners, 
Tulips light each crimson candle; 
All the world’s a gay May basket 
With a rainbow for a handle. 


Are Fairies Real? 
By Margaret J. Acomb 


“Have you ever seen the fairies?” 
A little maiden asked of me. 


“Once, when summer dusk was falling, 
I thought I saw them dance in glee.” 


“Did you go right up to them? 
Did you see what they had on?” 


“No, they heard my eyes a-winking, 
And as I watched them, they were gone!” 


THE LITTLE DUSTMAN 


A Scout Drill 
By Lenore K. Dolan 


(For six Boy Scouts and six Girl Scouts, 
all in uniform. If desired, each may carry 
a Flag of Peace, such as is suggested on 
page 19. Any good march may be used 
for music.) 

Girls enter from oné side of stage; boys 
from the other, holding flags before them. 
They go diagonally to center front of 
stage, where they meet in couples. 

Couples turn right; march to right side 
of stage; then to center back. 

Couples advance down front. At 
center front, first couple turns right, 
second, left, and so on. 

Couples march across front of stage 
and up sides. Halfway up, they turn and 
march to center stage. 

Line from right stands across center of 
stage and faces front. Line from left 
stands behind front line. Both advance 
to front. Front line takes position so that 
those behind may be seen. 

All hold flags high over heads; to left; 
to right; and down. 

Front line holds flags high in right hand. 
Back line holds flags high in left hand. 
All hold flags in front of them. 

Front line marches to right; back line 
to left. They march up sides to back 
corners of stage. 

Line at right back corner marches di- 
agonally to front left corner; line at left 
back corner, to right front corner. Lines 
march halfway up sides; turn to center; 
meet in couples; turn to rear; march off. 


Music By JOHANNES BRAHMS 


The flow’r - ets all sleep sound - ly Be - neath the moon’s bright ray; They nod their heads to - geth - er And dream the night a - 


Now, see, the lic-tle dust-man At the win - dow shows his head 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR May 


The Medal and the Orchid 
By Dorothy S. Weir 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


PIERRE, a French youth—Wears light 
clothes, and is hatless. 

SAVAGES (any number)—Dark-colored 
costumes in tunic effect. Their faces are 
brown and they wear many beads and 
bracelets. They are barefooted. 

ORCHID DANCERS (eight)—Costumes of 
orchid color, made as simply as possible. 
Dancers are barefooted. 


PROPERTIES 


Grass, shrubs, leaves, palms, and orange 
trees, all of which may be made of paper 
or cardboard. 

Coins of various sizes for Pierre’s 
pockets and a gold coin to be hung around 
his neck, All may be of cardboard. 

Many crépe-paper orchids. 

A platter of tropical fruits. 


SCENE—A tropical setting. Grass on 


the floor and foliage around stage. 


THE PLay 


(As the curtain rises the savages are 
seen surrounding Pierre. They are search- 
ing him and tossing their findings on the 
ground before their chief. They are sing- 
ing to the tune of “Voyagers,” found in 
Progressive Music Series, Book II, the fol- 
lowing words.) 

The white men who come to our coun- 

try every year 

Have fooled us and have robbed us 














And have taken much that’s dear 

With their trinkets and jewels, 

And their coins of gold, too. 

Now we search one so, ho, yo, ho! 

Now we search one, with a ho, yo, ho! 

PIERRE—Why are you doing this to 
me? I won’t harm you. I have come 
only in search of an orchid. 

FIRST SAVAGE—An orchid! This man is 
more cunning than all the others. 

SECOND SAVAGE—TImagine a man’s 
spending his days in search of a flower! 

(One of the savages sings “The Flower 
Folk,” found in Music Education Series, 
Elementary Book, using the following 
words.) 

Orchids pale and tender 

Grow here in their sweet surrender. 

Thousands now are straying 

Over hill and lea. 

PIERRE—Oh, do believe me! 
find some orchids. 


I must 
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FIRST SAVAGE—Tell us what trick you 
intend to play on us by means of an orchid. 
PIERRE—No, you don’t understand. A 
Frenchman who is very fond of orchids 
has offered a prize for the most beautiful 
one. I have come to find such an orchid. 
CHIEF—Have you surrendered all your 
possessions to us? (Pierre hesitates; then 
places his hand over his heart.) All? 
(Pierre shakes his head, opens the collar of 
his shirt, and reveals a gold medal.) 
PIERRE—This is my last hope of return- 
ing. A wealthy friend gave me this bit of 
gold. It is worth five hundred francs. It 
is supposed to be a good-luck piece, as well. 
THIRD SAVAGE—The lad will not lie. 
FOURTH SAVAGE—He has a brave heart. 
(No one touches the piece of gold.) 
CHIEF—Come, my men, make a bed of 
leaves for this lad. In the morning we will 
have a surprise for him. 
(Two savages prepare a bed while the 
rest sing to the tune of “The Little Dust- 
man” the following words.) [Music is 
given below. ] 
The flow’rs are softly sleeping 
Behind the garden wall; 

Upon their stems they’re swaying 
Where silver moon rays fall. 

The woodland leaves are whispering, 
They have so much to tell. 
Lullaby, lullaby, 

Good-night, Pierre, sleep well! 

(The curtain is lowered for a minute, 
and when it rises, Pierre is seen asleep. 
Savages enter from right and left, sing- 
ing “Morning,” both verses exactly as 
found in Music Education Series, Elemen- 
tary Book. Pierre wakens.) 

FIFTH SAVAGE (bearing platter of fruit 
in both hands)—Here is your breakfast. 


(Continued on page 71) 


Johannes Brahms (May 7, 1833—April 3, 1897) was born 
in Hamburg, Germany, a hundred years ago. The music- 
loving world is observing this year the Brahms Centenary. 


y- The rus-tling trees wave to and fro, And mur - mur soft and low. 
bed; And as each wear - y one he spies, Throws dust in - to his eyes. 


Bf 


Sleep on, 
Sleep on. 





sleep on, Sleep on, my lit - tle one. 
sleep on, Sleep on, my lit - tle one. 
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A May Day Basket 
By Marion Kassing 


Draw a pattern for the basket on a piece 
of paper 44% inches wide and 6 inches 
long. A good proportion would be 24% 
inches for the handle, 134 inches for the 
basket, and 2 inches for the base. Fold a 
strip of construction paper, 4% by 12 
inches, through the center crosswise. 
Place the pattern on the folded paper, 
with the base at the fold. Trace around 
the pattern carefully. Remove the pat- 
tern and cut out the basket. 

Unfold the cut-out basket. Crease 
back crosswise 4 inches from the top of 
each handle. One inch from each side of 
the center fold make a crease inward, 
bringing the base of each basket shape to 
the center fold. Paste together these parts, 
for the base of the basket; and paste to- 
gether the two parts of the handle and the 
sides. (A piece of stiff paper pasted be- 
tween the sides, and cardboard pasted un- 
der the base, will make the basket firmer.) 

The flowers and leaves will be more 
effective if cut double and pasted to- 
gether. The flowers should be fairly large; 
2 by 2 inches is a good size. Gold, yellow, 
and violet tulips, with green leaves, are at- 
tractive in a gray or light green basket. 


A Test on Investments 
By Priscilla Whitehill 


Underline the word or words in each 
sentence which make it complete. 

1. Par value of a bond means the 
(highest price, face value, market value) 
of the bond. 

2. A mortgage is usually a (speculative, 
risky, safe) investment. 

3. The yearly dividend paid on two 
shares of stock whose par value is $100 and 
which pays 4 per cent interest is ($4, $16, 
$8, $2). 

4. Two $500 bonds paying 412 per cent 
interest will yield ($90, $45, $22.50). — 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


§. Property is usually mortgaged for 
(70 per cent, 30 per cent, 50 per cent) of 
its value. 

6. Corporations are managed by the 
(stockholders, brokers, board of direc- 
tors). 

7. A company divided its capitalization, 
of $1,000,000, into $100 shares. It had 
(100, 1000, 10,000 shares). 

8. The yearly income from a $3000 
mortgage paying 6 per cent interest 
would be ($1800, $180, $18, $18,000). 

9. A stock whose par value is $100 is 
selling for $87.50. It is selling (at par, 
above par, below par). 

10. Real estate is (land and buildings, 
stocks and bonds, mortgages). 

11. Savings banks pay (simple interest, 
compound interest, annual interest). 

12. Buying with the expectation of a 
great rise in price is called (foreclosing, 
speculation, margin investing). 

13. Interest is figured by the (day, week, 
month, year). 


ANSWERS 


1. face value. 2. safe. 3. $8. 4. 
$45. 5. 50 per cent. 6. board of direc- 
tors. 7. 10,000. 8. $180. 9. below par. 
10. land and buildings. 11. compound 
interest. 12. speculation. 13. year. 


Keeping Bird Diaries 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 

The children in our school found it 
very interesting to keep bird box diaries. 
Those who wanted to record the happen- 
ings which took place in their bird boxes 
provided themselves with ordinary note- 
books. Many who had no bird boxes of 
their own made observations from the 
boxes of others. In a bird book they 
found the following suggestions of things 
to be observed. 

1. What date did the birds appear in 
your box? 

2. What kind of birds chose your box 
for their home? Did any other species 
try to drive them away? 

3. When did they first begin to bring 
material for the nest, and how many days 
was it before they stopped working on it? 

4. What time of day did the birds do 
most of their task? How early in the 
morning, and how late in the evening, 
did you see them thus engaged? 

5. Did the male and female both build 
the home? If so, which one appeared to 
be the more active in the work? 


6. How many days passed after birds 
stopped carrying nesting material before 
the eggs were hatched? 

7. How often were the young birds fed 
before eight and nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing and four and five o’clock in the after- 
noon on two different days? Did both 
parents feed the young, and could you 
tell what they fed them? 

8. How many days after the eggs 
hatched did the young leave the nest? 

9. Did the young know how to fly at 
once after leaving the nest? 


Hidden Vegetables 
By Emma Hatch Little 


Find a hidden vegetable in each of 
these sentences. (The vegetable in the 
first sentence is italicized.) 

1. The wheels of the car rotated mer- 
rily along. 

2. The honeybee travels from blossom- 
ing tree to tree with its pollen. 

3. In her turn Iphigenia became the 
living sacrifice. 

4. There she must sit and spin, aching 
in every nerve though she was. 

5. The wedding party gathered in the 
depot at Omaha. 

6. Though he was by birth a Swiss, 
Chardenal’s grammar was his text. 

7. Come on, Ben, dive from the raft! 

8. Pilate delivered him to the Jews to 
appease the mob. 

9. Dick is determined to be an acrobat. 

10. The last eclipse was long presaged by 
astronomers. 


Answers (scrambled) 


bean endive sage carrot 
turnip beet — potato Swiss chard 
spinach peas 
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The Question Box 


How may interest in travel mo- 
tivate geography? (See p. 47) 
What hygiene facts should a 
child know? (See p.45) 
How can children learn to show 
motion in figures? (See p. 46) 
How can pupils be led to make 
original drawings? (See p. 36) 
In what way can teachers inter- 
est their pupils in National Music 
Week? (See p. 35) 
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Purses MADE OF RAFFIA 


By ALPHA KNOX SALVESON 


TEACHER OF ART, ORANGETHORPE SCHOOL, ORANGE CouNTY, CALIFORNIA 


N the girls of one eighth grade saw a raffia 
purse carried by the teacher, they were interested 
in making similar ones. Each girl decided upon 
the size of the purse when closed; drew, on inch- 

square paper, a rectangle twice that size (allowing an extra 
amount if a flap was to be used); and, with a straight stroke, 
made a design in crayon. No stitch was longer than one inch. 
In designing the purse, thought was given to fine spacing and 
harmony of color combinations. Whenever possible, the cos- 
tume with which the purse would be carried was considered. 
When the designs were finished, each girl in the class was pro- 
vided with a piece of wide-meshed canvas (burlap could be used) 








two inches wider and two inches longer than the design pre- 
viously drawn. The stitches were then sewed with raffia in the 
color indicated by the crayon strokes. All the cloth except an 
inch at the edges was covered with the raffia work. 

The purses were sewed up at the sides and then lined. In 
most cases, zippers were used for closing. 

The children found that the-sewing took considerable time 
and care. However, when the purses were finished, all agreed 
that they were well worth the effort expended. The results were 
most gratifying to the teacher, who saw fine workmanship in a 
definite costume accessory actually planned and executed to 
harmonize with a given costume. 
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CHICAGO— 
THe Worip’s-Fair Ciry 


By DON C. ROGERS 


Director, BurEAU OF RESEARCH AND BuILDING SuRVEY, 
Pustic SCHOOLS, CHIcAGo, ILLINOIS 


HICAGO was incorporated as a 
town in 1833. The village in- 
cluded three fourths of a square 
mile of “boggy land lying lazy in 

rushes and mud,” forty-three log build- 
ings, and two hundred inhabitants living 
under the protection of Fort Dearborn. 
Now, one hundred years later, this vil- 
lage has become a metropolis, occupying 
210 square miles and including within its 
corporate limits 3,576,000 people. It is a 
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Tue Hai or SclENCE, AT THE CENTURY OF ProGrREss ExPosITION 


grain and livestock market serving the 
world; an industrial, commercial, and 
transportation leader of America; and a 
cultural and educational center of the 
Middle West—a city proud to invite the 
world to join with it in celebrating a 
Century of Progress. 

Thousands of teachers will visit Chicago 
this summer to attend the convention of 
the National Education Association, July 
1-7, to inspect the wonders of the Century 
of Progress Exposition, and to see places 
of general, cultural, and professional in- 
terest within the city. A sampling of the 
places well worth a visit would include the 
following. 

The Municipal Airport is the “busiest 
landing field in the world”; 150 airplanes 
arrive or leave daily, eighty of them oper- 
ating on definite schedules; and last year 
102,000 passengers flew in or out of 
Chicago via this one airport. 

The Union Stock Yards, occupying five 
hundred acres in the heart of the city, are 


ee 
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the “world’s great- 
est livestock mar- 
ket.” Here, twelve 
to fourteen million 


cattle, sheep, and 
hogs are marketed 
each year. 


The Merchandise Mart is the largest 
business building in the world. Ocean- 
going ships pass in front of it; the elevated 
rapid transit lines and the surface trolley 
lines pass alongside 
and around it; and 
within the building 
forty thousand people 
ride up and down the 
elevators daily. One 
hundred years ago 
this site, along the 
north bank of the 
Chicago River, was 
an unoccupied mud 
flat, except that about 
one hundred yards to 
the east there was a 
one-room log building 
known as Chicago’s 
first schoolhouse. 

In contrast to the 
Merchandise Mart is 
the Maxwell Street ghetto market, located 
in the teeming near-west side, a concen- 
tration of many races and nationalities 
engaged in outdoor pushcart and sidewalk 
barter and sale of everything imaginable. 

The parks offer 
recreation and relax- 
ation, particularly 
Lincoln Park, with 
its Zoo, its conserva- 
tories, lagoons, golf 
course, and beautiful 
shrubs and trees along 
the shore of Lake 
Michigan. A _ drive 
on the boulevards 
along the lake, north 
to Fort Sheridan, is 
indeed an exhilarating 
pleasure. 

The Loop district, 
with its skyscrapers, 
its La Salle Street 
“canyon of financial 
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institutions,” 
building, its theaters, and its retail depart- 
ment stores, is interesting. 

Teachers will find that Chicago has 
many cultural attractions. The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago will be the official art 
section of the World’s Fair. In this insti- 
tution can be seen one of the finest col- 
lections of masterpieces ever assembled— 
painting, sculpture, and graphic art. Here 
will be such masterpieces as Whistler’s 
“The Artist’s Mother,” El Greco’s “As- 
sumption of the Virgin,” and works by 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, Rubens, Raphael, 
Van Dyck, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, 
and others. The sculpture includes 
“Adam” by Rodin, “Madonna and Child” 
by Bourdelle, and works by Maillol, Storrs 
Epstein, and others. 

Teachers of music will want to visit 
some of the music schools in Chicago, such 
as the American Conservatory of Music, 
founded forty-seven years ago by John J. 
Hattstaedt; the Chicago Musical College, 
founded by Florenz Ziegfeld, Sr.; the 
Sherwood School of Music, founded by 
William H. Sherwood; and the Columbia 

(Continued on page 78) 
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including the Board of Trade. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Story Clubs 


By Mary F. Patton 


DIVIDE my grades, the first six in a 

country school, into two groups for their 
story clubs. The first three grades are in one 
group, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth in the 
other. Each group chooses a book to read, and 
a different pupil is held responsible for a cer- 
tain amount to be read each day. The primary 
group holds its meeting quietly in one corner 
of the room while I am giving language lessons 
in the upper grades. The upper grades have 
their club meetig while the primary grades 
recite. 

The children enjoy the stories and work 
hard in preparing their parts to be read aloud. 
These story clubs improve oral reading, give 
the pupils interesting work between recitation 
periods, and make them feel independent. The 
groups often dramatize the stories for one an- 
other after the reading is completed. 


The Question Hour 


By Lawrence E. Hayes 


E DESIGNATE one class period of each 
Tuesday as the question period. Dur- 
ing this period the pupils answer a group of 
questions which has been placed on the black- 
board during the previous week. The ques- 
tions are on varied subjects: science, history, 
art, mature, current events, general observa- 
tions, and so on. I plan the questions several 
weeks in advance and endeavor to have some 
difficult ones for the advanced pupils, and 
others not so difficult, for the slower pupils. 
The questions cause the pupils to be more care- 
ful readers and also stimulate the children’s 
interest in their surroundings. The following 
are a few examples: 
What is “white coal”? 
Who was the great lawgiver? 
Who said, “Give me liberty or give me 
death”? 
In whose honor was our village named? 
Why do we see the lightning before we 
hear the thunder? 


Sentence Formation 
By Oscar A. Hoglin 


FIND an effective approach to the intro- 

duction of the subject of a sentence is to 
have the children write sentences about arti- 
cles in the room. Almost invariably the sen- 
tences are so worded that the articles they 
mention are the subjects; as, The stove is in the 
back of the room; Lincoln’s picture is hang- 
ing on the wall. 


A School Bubble Party 


By Ida M. Lenhouts 
Fo the arithmetic class pretty bubbles, 


each one containing a combination, were 
drawn on the blackboard. The children 
“burst the bubbles” by giving the correct 
answers to the combinations. The reading 
class enjoyed a bubble story. The silent read- 
ing class followed printed directions and drew 
various pictures of children blowing bubbles. 
The spelling class wrote words, as soap and 
blow, on paper bubbles. At language time the 
children wrote bubble jingles. Recess was 
spent cutting bubbles free-hand and arranging 
them in a border. The climax of the day came 
when bowls of soapsuds and empty spools were 
distributed, and the children blew soap bub- 
bles. As a last surprise, each child received a 
large bubble lollipop. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


= department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


er-e~ND 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 


should give her Christian name, not her 
husband's. 


Each article should be written on un- 
- ruled white paper 8'% by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and doublé-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 
tributor’s name and address. 


CA Y™ND 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















Inexpensive Soap Modeling 


By Marian Quackenbush 


Y PUPILS had a great number of shav- 
ings left after they had finished carving 
objects from soap. Someone picked up a hand- 
ful of the shavings and rolled them into a ball. 
The soap ball seemed easily molded into shape, 
so we gathered enough shavings to model sev- 
eral figures of people. The children were so 
pleased with the results that they made a num- 
ber of figures in different positions and 
painted them, when dry, with water colors. 
After this success we used soap shavings to 
model small figures for a number of sand-table 
projects, and, in one of the upper grades, for 
modeling faces, birds, animals, and so on. 


School Bulletin Boards 


By Mary DeBadts 
BULLETIN board that is well planned is 


invaluable as a means of learning. Like 
the school assembly, the aim must be to interest 
and guide the students. 

In our school, we have a committee that 
plans all displays on bulletin boards in the 
corridors. One display, which was entitled 
“Presidents,” showed pictures of the presidents 
of the United States and included a list of 
questions. Somé were as follows. 

1. Which president’s home was known as 
the Hermitage; as Mount Vernon; as Monti- 
cello? 

2. Which president do we associate with 
each of the following: the Spoils System; the 
Emancipation Proclamation? 

3. Under whose administration did the fol- 
lowing take place? 

a) Purchase of Alaska? 

b) Discovery of gold in California. 

c) Annexation of Texas. 

d) Admission of the first state after the 
original thirteen. 

4. Which president was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize? 

A display headed “Art Appreciation” in- 
cluded several bulletin boards adorned with 
pictures by famous artists. A contest was 
carried on in connection with this project. 
Mimeographed lists of pictures and artist’ 
were handed to the students in their home 
rooms. ‘The object was to match the artist’s 
name with his work. 

A bulletin board near the gymnasium al- 
ways has sports news. A bulletin board near 
a side entrance, on the way to the cafeteria, is 
kept for notices only, so that other boards will 
not be marred by having material with no 
bearing on their particular topics. 





Guessing Cities 
By Minerva Powell 


Fo the noon hour on a rainy day when the 
children cannot play out of doors, try a 
geography game. We found the following 
one both interesting and instructive. Pictures 
to represent the names of different well-known 
cities in the United States were made from cut- 
outs pasted on numbered cards. The cards 
were placed on the blackboard ledge, and each 
child wrote on a slip of paper his answers. 

The following are some of the pictures used. 
A ball, a necktie, a mower_______ Baltimore. 
i SES Sena Fall River. 
A pond, a large strawberry___.Waterbury. 
A bridge, a port... ........Bridgeport. 
A car, a man and son, a city_Carson City. 








A ship with sails, the letter “M” Salem. 
A girl seated with a book ..._Reading. 
Scene on a waterfront, a field Portland. 
Bed springs, a field. Springfield. 
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A School Museum 
By Minta Beck Buell 


MONG my sixth- and seventh-grade pu- 

pils, few had seen a museum. When the 
word appeared in the seventh-grade spelling 
lesson, I suggested that the seventh grade ar- 
range a class museum and that the sixth grade 
judge the exhibits. Points to be considered 
were vivid description, historical value, and 
interest created. A very worth-while exhibit 
was arranged. 


Dish Gardens and Geography 
By Hannah M. Popper 


]* A study of various countries of the world, 

my fifth grade made dish gardens. The ac- 
tivity proved a satisfactory method of learning 
a country’s surface features and customs. 
Some of the dishes showed a Japanese garden, 
an Indian jungle, and an African desert. 








FREE-HAND cutting is sug- 
gested for this window decora- 
tion. The blossom may be cut 
from colored paper or from 
white paper and then colored. 
The leaves are cut from green 


paper. 














WINDOW DECORATION—IRIS 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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A Clean-Up Week Play 


By Marie Marsh 


O YOU need a play for Clean-Up Weeki 
You may solve your problem by having 
the pupils write their own. The play can th 
be made to fit your group, and be just t 
length and type you need. 

This was successfully done at the Linco 
Platoon School in Denver. The auditorium in 
structor talked the problem over with h 
sixth-grade groups, and then the constructio 
of the plot began. It was worked out by the 
children, with suggestions now and then fron 
the instructor. ‘I 

When the performance had been planned 
and the characters chosen, the actors went on 
the stage, and the construction of lines started, 
At first the actors went through the perform: 
ance spontaneously, making up their lines a§ 
they went. At the next ‘rehearsal, time wag 
taken to criticize and improve the lines. 

The scene of the play was to represent a very 
littered back yard. In order to add variety, 
the children had the implements which were 
strewn about the lawn come to life. At one 
time the old broom was joined by sixteen oth- 
er brooms, and all did a clever creative dance. 





Again, boys in overalls, half of whom carried’ 


hoes and the other half rakes, danced, adding 
gayety to the entertainment. 

The playlet ended with the rejoicing of all 
at the result of such a successful Clean-Up 
campaign. The characters joined in a grand 
finale, in which they sang, “Welcome, Sweet 
Springtime.” 


Reliving Events in History 
By Virginia Royall 
MAKE believe is fun! I find that my 
seventh-grade pupils, while studying the 
colonization of America, take great interest in 
advertising the new land in the New World. 
They become large land owners in the colonies, 
or ship owners, each named for a historical 
character, and are responsible for the advertis- 
ing of their own colonies. They carry out 
original ideas, using posters, booklets, or illus- 
trations. 


Weather Vane 
By Ethel E. Hickock 


old game of Weather Vane is an ex- 

cellent one to use in teaching the direc- 

tions to children; and, since it provides active 

exercise, it may be used in physical education 
classes. 

One child is chosen for the Weather Man. 
The other players, representing weather vanes, 
stand with outstretched arms. 

“South!” calls the Weather Man, and all the 
weather vanes turn so that the right hand 
points to the south. The left arm is the fan 
and whirls around and around. 

All the directions are given in this way. 
When the Weather Man shouts, “A big storm 
is coming! Whirlwind!” each player whirls 
around on one heel as fast as he can. 
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Gums, unexercised by soft creamy foods, need mas- 
sage to rescue them from inertia, 


LWAYS eager pioneers in the pursuit of 

health, teachers were among the first to in- 

terest themselves in the modern hygiene of gum 
massage. 

Through their efforts, great progress has been 
made in acquainting children with the cause of 
oral troubles — and in explaining the necessary 
preventive measures. 

Thus pupils learn that health of teeth and 
gums depend not only on twice-daily tooth 
brushing, but also on regular massage of the 
gums themselves. 

If people ate more coarse foods, they could 
forget about their gums. But today’s soft, creamy 
food diets are almost entirely lacking in the 
roughage needed to stimulate the gums. And so 
they deprive the gums of exercise. That’s why 
gums grow weak and tender—and bleed so 
easily. 

Stimulating massage is needed to check “pink 
tooth brush.” Otherwise, flabby, tender gums 


e Published in the interest of Better Health 
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‘Massage Reps quums healthy 


REASON FOR GUM MASSAGE EXPLAINED IN 
CLASS: Children practice exterior massage with index 
fingers, and learn how regular brushing with individual 
tooth brush keeps gums firm and sound, 





the goal of 
Daily 
Gum Massage 


may soon become too weak to ward off such dis- 
eases as gingivitis, or Vincent’s disease. They 
may even be prey to the dreaded, but fortunately 
less frequent, pyorrhea. 


Pupils Enjoy Exercises in 
Gum Massage and Practice it at Home 


Judging from many enthusiastic reports from 
teachers all over the country, children are quick 
to see the purpose of gum massage. In simple 
terms, teachers explain how a light rotating 
motion of the tooth brush, from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth, rouses sluggish blood in 
the gums and keeps them firm and healthy with 
a fresh blood supply. 

Two-minute classroom drills in exterior mas- 
sage — with the index finger held near the jaw 
— effectively demonstrate this double function 
of the tooth brush and helps children to form 
a habit of lasting benefit to their health, 

Before mirrors at home, children see how a 
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Gum massage, practiced in childhood with regu- 
lar tooth brushing, is oral health insurance. 


light pressure whitens the gums as sluggish blood 
is driven away, then makes the gums glow with 
health as fresh blood returns. 

Your fine cooperation in carrying on this work 
will do much toward fitting your children for a 
life minus the handicap of serious oral troubles. 

LA A Sd 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly into 
your gums. But, Ipana or no, every educator 
now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York ¢@ 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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Spelling Suggestions 
By Carrie Sterrett Harrell 


F OLLOWING are suggestions for helping 
pupils to overcome spelling difficulties. 

1. Concentrate on the pupil’s individual er- 
rors, but remember that class exercises are 
effective also. 

2. At the beginning of the term, dictate the 
entire grade list. During the*remainder of the 
term, drill on. the words misspelled and.forget 
the others. . 

3. Require each pupil to keep a list of the 
words with which he-has difficulty in each 
school subject. See that he acquires the ability 
to spell and use these words correctly in sen- 
tences. 

4. Teach both old and new “spelling de- 
mons” through short, interesting dictation ex- 
ercises rather than through detached lists. 
Such lists may sometimes be used in an old- 
fashioned spelling match. 

§. Ten minutes is long enough for the daily 
spelling drill. Attack only three or four 
(sometimes fewer) “demons” on any one day. 
Occasionally it may be profitable to spend the 
entire drill period on one word. 

6. A spelling rule should be developed by 
spelling in advance a number of words gov- 


erned by this rule. 


Arithmetic Drill 
By Thelma E. Onsgard 
© STIMULATE and interest a second- 


grade arithmetic class in mastering the 
addition combinations I used this plan. The 
flash cards, grouped according to the tables, 
were placed where the children could quietly 
get them when assignments were finished. 
When a child was sure he could give the cor- 
rect answer with only one attempt, the teacher 
flashed the cards for him. Success was recorded 
on a chart by a star opposite his name and 
below the number corresponding to the table 
mastered. 


Contact with Parents 
By Edith Bowers 
MOTHER remarked to me that she had 


no time to visit school, and knew little of 
the work that her children were doing. I tried 
a plan which I hoped would bring the parents 
into closer contact with the progress of the pu- 
pils. For a week, all written and art work 
was saved. In grading the papers, I occasion- 
ally added a comment that would give an idea 
of what was expected of the pupils. 

At the close of the week we clipped each 
child’s papers together in booklet form, and 
each took home his own work. Accompanying 
each set of papers was a note of explanation 
and a request that the parents examine the 
papers, with the suggestion that if the grades 
were thought unsatisfactory, the work of 
others in the class might be seen, for the pur- 
pose of comparison. 

The response of the parents was gratifying, 
and I felt repaid for the effort involved. 
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» Club Exchange 


Norte: The Club: Exchange provides 
a means wheréby’ schools may corre- 
spond with one another. . The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
must be: signed -by"téaéhers ‘themselves. 

Idaho.—Mrs. Sylvia May and pupils, Indian 
Springs School, grades one through eight, 
Black Lake, Idaho, wish to exchange letters, 


products, and pictures with schools in the 
United States and in foreign lands. 


Illinois—All grades of Round’ Prairie School 
and the teacher,. Miss Edna Hunter, Reno, 
Illinois, wish to correspond with -teachers and 
pupils in any state or possession of the United 
States, or any foreign country. 


Kansas.—Miss Elva Griffith and pupils of 
Claypool School, No. 66, Whitewater, Kansas, 


wish to exchange letters and school work with ~~" 


schools at home and abroad. 


Missouri.—Connely School, . grades three to 
eight, and Miss Lula F. Shipley, teacher, Ru- 
ral Route No. 2, Archie, Missouri, wish to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with 
teachers and pupils of other states and posses- 
sions of the United States, and in foreign lands. 


Nevada.—The sixth-grade pupils of Miss 
Golamae Johnson, Gardnerville, Nevada, wish 
to exchange letters, school work, products, or 
pictures with schools in other states. 


New Jersey—The eighth-grade pupils of 
Miss C. Martha Peck, Hudson School, Union 
City, New Jersey; wish to exchange letters and 
school work or products or pictures with pu- 
pils in the United States or its possessions. 


New York.—Grades two, four, and six, 
Spruceton School, located in the Catskill 
Mountains, wish to exchange letters, school 
work, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
schools here and abroad. Address: Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Van Valkenburgh, West Kill, 
Greene County, New York. 


North Carolina——My seventh grade would 
like to correspond with seventh grades here 
and abroad. Address: Miss Louise Tabor, Box 
594, Spencer, North Carolina. 


Ohio.—The forty pupils in our fifth grade 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, and exhibits 
with pupils of other states. Mail should be 
sent to Miss Frances L. Forbes, teacher, High- 
land Avenue School, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio.—Miss Marian Hastings and pupils, all 
grades except second and fourth, would like 
to exchange letters, products, pictures, speci- 
mens, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in 
all the states and outlying possessions of the 
United States, in Canada, and in foreign coun- 
tries. The address is Middle Bass, Ohio, an 
island in Lake Erie. 


Ohio.—The fifth and sixth grades (forty pu- 
pils) and their teacher, Miss J. Elizabeth 
Shaw, Box 76, East Sparta, Ohio, wish to cor- 
respond with pupils and teachers in the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Alaska, 
Mexico, Cuba, and European countries. 


Pennsylvania.—Miss Margaret D. Brown’s 
second grade, East Ward School, Rural Route 
No. 3, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, or products with 
second and third grades in the United States 
or its possessions. 


Wisconsin —My fourth grade has _ been 
studying about Spain, France, and Italy, and is 
eager to correspond with children from these 
countries. Address: Miss Lona _ Dolliver, 
McKinley School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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“Many Happy Returns” 
By Joy Walker 


S PART of our opening exercises, we have 
“birthday parties.” I secure a large cal- 
endar, and we mark the birthdays in advance 
—-presidents, poets, authors, explorers, and 
other noted men and women, as well as those 
of the pupils and the teacher. Then in our 
twice-a-week art class we plan the parties and 
make the presents and favors. | 
We try to emphasize some deed or attribute 
of the famous person and impress it firmly up- 
on the children’s minds, and we honor the 
pupil. For instance, Mary’s birthday fell upon 
the same day as Clara Barton’s. Mary occu- 
pied the place of honor. We had a short talk 
on bandaging and first aid, a brief review of 
the main events in Clara Barton’s life, and then 
presented Mary with a bouquet of red and 
white paper carnations which the girls had 
made. 
Since John’s birthday came on Benjamin 


~ Franklin’s, we answered roll call that morning 
* by Franklin proverbs. John gave a brief sum- 


mary of Franklin’s life and accomplishments, 
and his present was a kite which the older 
boys had made. My birthday comes on 
Longfellow’s, and the pupils planned for my 
“party” appropriate quotations, songs, and 
stories. My present was a scrapbook made of 
drawing paper, into which the children had 
copied my favorite Longfellow poems, and il- 
lustrated them with tiny sketches and clip- 
pings from magazines. 

From the standpoint of literature, history, 
and art work, I consider our morning “birth- 
day parties” the most profitable period of the 
day. 


Varying Health Inspection 
By Dorothy M. Baker 


E HAVE in our third grade daily health 

inspection. Recently I decided to vary 

this routine. Consequently my pupils arrived 

one morning and found a sign on the teacher’s 

desk reading: “Help wanted—boy or girl to 
work in bakery. Apply here.” 

One of the pupils with a good daily health 
record was chosen as the proprietor of the bak- 
ery. As the children filed up to the desk she 
interviewed them, questioning them in regard 
to health habits, promptness in getting to 
school, and report-card marks, eventually en- 
gaging the most promising-appearing appli- 
cant. 

On other mornings there were different de- 
mands—a dentist who desired an assistant, one 
with immaculate hands; a business man who 
needed a secretary able to write and spell care- 
fully (applicants here brought along penman- 
ship and spelling papers); a merchant who 
needed a capable clerk; a banker who needed 
an honest, fine-appearing young man with a 
knowledge of arithmetic; and a man in search 
of a salesman. 

Each day the pupils eagerly applied for posi- 
tions, and soon the changes in personal appear- 
ance were marked. 
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Scolded for C’s that really stand for Coffee! 


E 1s listless, inattentive, poor in his studies. His 
H parents scold him for the low marks you are 
forced to give him. You pity him—but what can you 
do? Why, you ask yourself, is he so backward? What’s 
the reason? 


Science suggests that perhaps the reason is coffee. 
Yes—coffee, that parents let their children drink, 
ttle realizing the harm it can do them. 


Why coffee harms children 


Coffee contains caffein . . . a drug stimulant. A single 


cup of coffee can contain up to two grains of this drug. 


Coffee makes children irritable and nervous. It stimu- 
lates them to over-activity. It can cause indigestion and 
loss of sleep, and take away appetite. 


And that isn’t all. By crowding milk and other foods 
out of the diet, coffee can cause undernourishment. 
Thus it robs children of health, lowers their vitality 
and makes them more susceptible to disease. 


Read this amazing proof ! 


A world-famous research institution recently conducted 
a survey among 80,000 school children. It was proved 
beyond doubt that coffee harms children mentally as 
well as physically. Only 16.3% of those who drank coffee 
received good marks in school. Of those who did not drink 
coffee, 44.7% received good marks. 


Another survey, conducted among large groups of 
undernourished children showed that more than 85% 
of the undernourished children drank coffee. 


No wonder medical authorities and educational 
leaders condemn coffee for children! 


The ideal hot drink for children 


When parents say “My child needs a hot drink in the 
morning”—isn’t Postum made with milk an excellent 
suggestion? It is not a drink that tears down, but a 
drink that builds up. It contains no caffein. 


Postum made with milk combines the wholesome- 
ness of the wheat and bran in Postum with all the 
nourishing qualities of milk. It is rich in the very body- 
building elements that children should have. 


And even children who don’t like plain milk, love 
Postum . . . it’s such a delicious, “grown-up” looking 
drink. And it is easily prepared. 


In your health work, when you are teaching your 
classes the benefits of drinking enough milk . . . tell 
them the advantages of Postum made with milk—a 
drink so healthful that college athletes drink it while 
in training. Children who drink such a nourishing 
beverage as Postum made with milk, have a far better 
chance to be happier, healthier, and better students, 
than those who drink coffee. 
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Do you know about 
this PLAN? 


If your children don’t have a hot meal at noontime, 
we will gladly tell you about the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan. This plan works in any school- 

no elaborate equipment is necessary. We will 
also send you, absolutely free, a 50-cup tin of 
Instant Postum, so that you may test the plan. 
Have your principal sign the coupon—or, if 
yours is a small school, your own signature will 


suffice. Postum is a product of General Foods. 








Genera. Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the so-cup tin of Instant Postum 


ins, 5-33 


offered free to School Principals (or to teachers in 
small schools). Also send details of the School Hot 
Lunch Plan. 


Name 





Address 


School___ 





City State 





Fill in completely —print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Lid., 
Cobourg, Ontario 
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[Plates V-VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show pictures of the 1933 World’s Fair in Chicago. ] 


From the Middle to the Edge 
By Emma Humble 


Primary Supervisor, Training School, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


ROM Kansas to Skagway, the 
famous little town at the 
northern extremity of that vast in- 
land sea which is the entrance to 
interior Alaska, is a journey many 
miles in extent, through scenery 
both beautiful and interesting. 
But when such a journey comes at 
the end of a summer of intensive 
teaching under trying conditions 
(the cool of the softly-starred 
nights not compensating for the 
daytime heat of a merciless sun) ; 
when it carries one away from per- 
sonal worries and responsibilities 
into an environment entirely im- 
personal and new and vitalizing— 
then it must be estimated not by 
miles or the length of a railway 
ticket, but by the more intangible 
measure of enriched experience, re- 
newed vigor, and refreshed spirit. 
The sun went down in a blaze 
of crimson and scarlet and gold. 
In the pastures where bronze gail- 
lardias and pale goldenrod blos- 
somed, the little prairie dogs 
perched upon the hummocks of 
brown earth. A cooling wind rose. 
Darkness fell. On and on went 
the train, farther and farther 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Instructor Travel Contests 


Fe THIS page, in March, announcement was made of two Travel 
Contests—Descriptive Travel Contest and “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest—sponsored by the INstrucTor in 1933. In all, 103 
prizes amounting to $1,190 are offered for accounts of travel and 
estimates of the benefits derived from travel. 

Instructor Travel Contests have become an institution. 
years 1928-32, the total amount distributed in prizes has been $5,650. 
If you did not see the announcement of the 1933 Contests, in our 
March issue, and wish detailed information (including complete direc- 
tions), address: Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


In the five 

















WARMED BY AN ITALIAN SUN 
By EDITH SMITH 


TEACHER, RoosEvELT JuNioR HicH ScHooL, RicHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


ALIFORNIA and Italy geo- 

graphically are far apart, but 
climatically and scenically they are 
very, very close together. I felt 
kindly toward the Italians when I 
reached Italy. Were they not the 
aunts and uncles and grandparents 
of children whom I had taught? 
Were they not the relatives of the 
sturdy fishermen who make so 
colorful Fishermen’s Wharf in San 
Francisco? Of the robust farmers 
who toil so industriously in the 
Santa Rosa and Napa valleys? 
Any child can see why California 
has for this sun-loving race a si- 
ren’s lure not unlike that ascribed 
to Capri in the days of Homer. 


% % % % % 


Naples! Sorrento! Amalfi! 
Capri! Magic names. Magic places! 

Naples is gay, indolent, joyous. 
Only recently has she ever done 
anything to make herself attrac- 
tive; she has always been a slattern 
beauty, but her rags and filth have 
not lessened her charm. It is said 
that in all her three thousand years, 
she has never been ruled by a Nea- 
politan. To wander through her 
narrow streets, or to promenade 
along the bay in front of her lux- 
urious hotels, or to linger in the 
upper town, is to be captivated by 
her winsomeness. The traveler be- 
grudges the time spent indoors in 
seeing the Aquarium (certainly 
unique), the Royal Palace, and the 


Church of San Francisco di Paola 
with its altar of lapis lazuli be- 
neath which Caruso lay in state; 
but he begrudges not one moment 
of the time idled in the Galleria 
Umberto I, because here the Italian 
of to-day is chatting and enjoying 
himself much as did his early an- 
cestors in their ancient Forums. 
The museum is furnished with the 
spoils of Pompeii; so it was well to 
see it thoroughly before going 
there. 

Pompeii is much as I expected it 
to be—a storehouse of ancient 
knowledge. Nowhere else in the 
world has a whole city been buried 
and so preserved that we can know 
the most intimate detail of its life. 
Pompeii tells us how life was lived 
in the century following Caesar. 
Most significant of any single view 
is that of the ruins of the Temple 
of Apollo, with a figure and a col- 
umn or so still standing in the 
foreground and, far beyond, Ve- 
suvius still smoking, still threaten- 
ing. It is needless to recount the 
sights of Pompeii, for everyone has 
read of them. However, I was sur- 
prised that so clear a picture of 
family life could be depicted by 
the ruins of a single house—that 
of the Tragic Poet, which is the 
house of Glaucus in The Last Days 
of Pompeii 

Toward evening on a cab ride 
through the lovely valley between 

(Continued on page’ 59) 





Across the Blue Bowl 


By Dorothy Duncan 
Special Teacher, Portage Park School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


O ONE had told me that 
Cherbourg would be a per- 
fect introduction to romance. Tall, 
narrow, many-windowed houses 
and shops huddled close to each 
other in crooked rows, the roofs of 
no two of them matching in 
height. Priests in cassocks and odd 
hats were riding bicycles; fisher- 
men wearing blue trousers, smocks, 
and red sabots were leisurely mak- 
ing their fishing smacks ready for 
the day’s sail; the inevitable, insane 
taxis, with high-pitched, squeaky 
horns, broke the heavy stillness of 
the morning as they ran crazily 
over the cobblestones to nowhere 
in particular. Could it possibly 
be anything more than a well- 
executed back drop? 

Paris was almost an anticlimax. 
There is nothing to add to the 
beautiful, inadequate pages that 
have always been written about it. 
Paris has as many sides as there are 
people who love it, and I am sure 
that even those who know it best 
must find now and again a new 
and unexpected delight in its nar- 
row streets and broad, tree-shaded 
boulevards. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Warmed by an Italian Sun 


(Continued from page 58) 


Pompeii and Cava, I spent some of 
my most memorable hours in Italy. 
The road passed through little 
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towns where every open doorway 
was a workshop in which some 
handicraft was plied as it has been 
for centuries. Between towns was 
intensely cultivated land bearing to- 
bacco and vegetables between or- 
ange and lemon trees. The air was 
fragrant with blossoms. The still- 
ness of evening in a little valley sur- 
rounded by hills encompassed me. 
The cabby, a monstrous man of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, spoke of 
his eight bambinos to insure a gen- 
erous tip, and boasted of his splen- 
did horse. “One fine horse! An 
American horse!” 





At Cava my hotel was once the 
country place of the Bourbon kings 
of Naples. It has retained its in- 
formal charm. As I drove up, it 
was as if I were to spend the week- 
end at the unpretentious country 
house of a friend. The illusion was 
complete when my host—a genial 
young Italian—came out to meet 
me. 

The next afternoon I drove from 
Salerno to Amalfi so-as to go up the 
steep, winding road to Ravello, 
which is a thousand feet above the 
Mediterranean. From here a sunset 


on the bay is as glamorous as in| 

















































THe AMALFI Drive 


your most ecstatic dream or—if 
such dreams come to life for you as 
(Continued on page 61) 



























@ WHERE: 


@ HOW: 


FREE 


A folder... 
giving FACTS, 
giving RATES, 
surprisingly low: 
giving PROOF 

that you CAN have 
the vacation of your 
dreams this year for 

very little. Ask your 
local agent, or write 
direct for Folder I. 


INQUIRE 








here’s no longer any reason why you shouldn't take 
\ THAT EUROPEAN 
) VACATION 
. 
NORTHLAND CRUISES 
for less than $7 a day! 
$259, up (2% cents a mile) 
Approximately 40 days---10,000 miles 
\\ N. SHORE EXCURSIONS OPTIONAL 


To northern Europe where history is being made... to 

Russia, Poland, 
North Atlantic and the Baltic Sea... to five countries— 
covering 10,000 miles. Your ship is your hotel. 


Luxuriously ... safely ... 
staterooms (all outside) ...on ships with spacious 

lounges and promenade decks ... where perfect 
service is a tradition and every meal a gastronom- 
ical event. 


@ WHEN: 

On any one of four sailing dates from New York 
+++ June21... June28... July8... July 22. 
@ WHY: 


For your health’s sake. . . to see the scene 
of the world’s greatest social experiment 


Sweden, Denmark and Finland via the 


in beautifully furnished 


... for the sake of a glorious adventure 
and a never-to-be-forgotten vacation. 


AMERICAN 
SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway, 1 Bourse Bidg., 
New York Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 


THIS SUMMER 


CALIFORNIA 


WILL BE NEARER THAN EVER! 


















... Not nearer in miles, perhaps, 
but certainly in dollars. From May 
15 to October 15, we will offer 
very low short-limit roundtrip . 
fares from nearly all eastern and 
mid-western cities to California 
and the Pacific Coast. 

In addition, there will be the 
usual season roundtrips (for ex- 
ample, $90.30 from Chicago to 
California and back, with return 
limit of October 31). 

No matter what ticket you buy, 
Southern Pacific’s choice of Four 
Great Routes will give you more 
variety, more scenic miles for 
your money, 














PULLMAN FARES DOWN 
In connection with the short-limit roundtrips West, the Pull- 
man Company will reduce Standard Pullman roundtrips a flat 
25%. For example, the Pullman charge for a lower berth from 
Chicago to San Francisco or Los Angeles and back will be 
$35.45, a saving of $11.81. These reductions will apply only 
from Chicago and other cities west of the Mississippi. 


MEAL COSTS DOWN 
Southern Pacific now offers a meal service unique among Amer- 
ican railroads. Complete luncheons and dinners for 80¢ to $1.25 
and breakfasts for 50¢ to 90¢. Luncheons and dinners include 
soup, salad, entree, vegetables, bread and butter, beverage and 


dessert. SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
This is the year to visit Mexico, a fascinating foreign land at 
your very door. Rail fares and costs in Mexico are down. And 
you can get there quickly and conveniently by Southern Pacific’s 
West Coast Route which cuts south from Tucson and Nogales 
on the Sunset and Golden State Routes. 

The universities at Mexico City and Guadalajara provide 
excellent summer school courses with university credit. Check 
the coupon for detailed information. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


mo 














O. P. BARTLETT, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
My Pacific Coast destination will be 
I plan to leave about________. I will have. 





days for my trip. 


En route I wish to see 
Please send me information on this trip. 
[_] Send me information on Summer Schools in MEXICO. 


Name. 








Address__. City 


Southern Pacific 
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SUPERINTENDENTS STUDY CRISIS 


EW Frontiers for American Life” was 

the theme of the meeting in Minneapolis 
February 26—March 2 of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, with an attendance of approxi- 
mately seventy-five hundred. In explaining 
his choice of this theme President Milton C. 
Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, 
said that now, instead of physical frontiers 
beyond the horizon to be conquered, there 
were educational battles upon new economic 
and social frontiers. 

The opening session of the convention was 
a vesper service on Sunday afternoon, at which 
President Lotus D. Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota gave the address of welcome. 
This was followed by a tribute by President 
Milton C. Potter to the memory of Albert E. 
Winship, veteran educator and editor, who 
passed away on February 17, just before his 
eighty-eighth birthday. He was elected an 
honorary president of the National Education 
Association at its meeting last summer and was 
to have been a platform guest at the vesper 
service. A program of sacred songs was given 
by St. Olaf Lutheran Choir of St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, an a cappella choir of 
national reputation. 

There was hardly a meeting at which some 
reference to the present economic situation 
and its effect upen education was not made. 
It became very clear that the schools were 
ready to practice necessary economies but that 
they considered it most essential that there 
not be too much curtailment, because education 
cannot be made up to children in years hence. 
At one meeting, it was proposed by George D. 
Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, that Congress should call upon the 
Federal Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to extend relief to local school systems, in the 
same way that loans are being made to rail- 
roads, banks, and insurance companies. 

The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, appointed in January by the off- 
cers of the National Education Association and 
the Department of Superintendence, outlined 
its campaign in a report made on Tuesday 
morning to the general session by its chairman, 
John K. Norton, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Cer- 
tain shortsighted and selfish interests are using 
the depression as a cloak for an attack upon 
our public school system. Therefore, there is 
a serjous emergency which calls for action. 
The Commission will serve as a rallying point 
for groups of teachers, parents, and public- 
spirited citizens interested in the maintenance 
and improvement of free public education in 
this country. The Commission will not refrain 
from taking the offensive, where that seems the 
thing to do. “We have been meek long 
enough,” said Dr. Norton. “The time has 
come to go out against those, who, because of 
selfishness or ignorance, or both, would make 
children the victims of the depression.” The 





Paut C. STETSON 


The newly elected officers are: President, 
Paul C. Stetson, Indianapolis; first vice- 
president, Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee; 
second vice-president, David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore; and member of executive com- 
mittee, Charles S. Meek, Toledo. 


Commission is conducting a public referendum 
on questions of school practice. It is also col- 
lecting information regarding various methods 
used by the schools in dealing with problems 
which have resulted from the depression. A 
survey has been made of the national organiza- 
tions, publications, and other agencies which 
are exercising influence, or which might exer- 
cise influence, on the development of educa- 
tion, so that the Commission will know more 
accurately who are friends and who are foes 
of free public education. The Commission 
plans to obtain aid from all organized groups 
of the profession and to hold regional confer- 
ences to strengthen the determination of lead- 
ers to make a vigorous defense of the rights 
of children in regard to education. 

An exhibit of typical activities in the ele- 
mentary school was provided at Emerson 
School, not far from the Auditorium. Here it 
was possible to see work in various school sub- 
jects carried on at different grade levels. Vis- 
itors were also invited to the high schools. In 
the Exhibit Hall of the Auditorium was shown 
the social welfare exhibit of the Minneapolis 
schools; here also a large number of exhibits of 
school materials, equipment, and activities were 
displayed and demonstrated by publishers and 
manufacturers. 

During the period of the convention it 
seemed as though there was a suspension of 
winter, for visitors were greeted by mild 
weather, bright sunshine, and bare sidewalks. 

Luncheons and dinners, each followed by 
speeches, were held by many groups during the 
convention. The American Education Award 
for distinguished service in education, pre- 
sented each year by the Associated Exhibitors 
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of the National Education Association at their 
banquet, was given this year to Mr. Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, retiring coach and director of 
athletics of the University of Chicago, who, 
after forty-three years of service, is going to 
Stockton, California, as coach for the College 
of the Pacific. 

Another person honored at the convention 
was Ellwood P. Cubberley, retiring dean of the 
School of Education of Stanford University. 
Following an address by Dr. Cubberley at the 
general session Tuesday evening, Edward C. 
Elliott, President, Purdue University, paid 
a very fine tribute to him as a pioneer in edu- 
cational administration. 

Among the speakers not in the field of edu- 
cation should be mentioned David Lawrence, 
Editor, The United States Daily, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, 
Minn.; and Howard Scott, New York, N.Y. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


The general session held on Monday morning 
was devoted to a discussion of the challenge 
of the new frontier. Harley L. Lutz, Professor 
of Public Finance, Princeton University, made 
the opening speech, taking as his subject the 
challenge of the present economic depression. 
He discussed these typical issues: the challenge 
to our capacity to function as a democracy, 
the challenge to our sanity and common sense, 
the challenge to our organizing capacity, the 
challenge to our financial capacity, and the 
challenge to provincial nationalism. Jesse H. 
Newlon, Director, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, speaking of the 
educational implications of technology, de- 
clared that through education men will learn 
to control the powerful forces which technol- 
ogy has released. Because education and all 
other social and cultural enterprises of govern- 
ment are threatened by bogus economy regu- 
lations, Glenn Frank, President, University of 
Wisconsin, urged that educators meet the sit- 
uation with offensive rather than merely de- 
fensive tactics. 

On Monday afternoon two general sessions, 
A and B, were held. At session A, “An Edu- 
cational Philosophy for Our Advancing Fron- 
tiers” was discussed. F. L. Redefer, Executive 
Secretary, Progressive Education Association, 
spoke on the need for a modernized teaching 
philosophy. He said, in part, “Democracy 
cannot be taught in a school that is organ- 
ized along autocratic lines. Respect for in- 
dividuality will not grow in a classroom where 
there is no respect for individuality. Nor can 
ideals be relegated to the classroom alone. 
They must permeate the whole educational 
system.” Speaking on modern educational 
theories, William C. Bagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, pointed out that al- 
though the theory of free activities has a place 
in the earlier stages of education, it has a 
debilitating influence on later learnings. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Warmed by an Italian Sun 


(Continued from page 59) 


they do for me—in Turner’s most 
glorious work, 

In the evening I descended to 
Amalfi, to stay at the famed Cap- 
uchin monastery, with the inten- 
tion of taking the six o'clock bus 
toward Sorrento. This is the drive 





Tue Brive Grotto, Carri 


which many people consider the 
most beautiful in the world. Only 
in the early morning do you get the 
finest view, for then the sun is at 
your back, turning the bay into a 
pool of indigo. The road winds 
along the edge of the cliffs high 
above tiny fishing villages, while 
above and below you trellised lemon 
groves glisten in the sun. 

Sorrento! Its very name stirs the 
imagination. Here Tasso came as 


the melancholy, perhaps mad, poet, 
after leaving the court of Ferrara. 
Here some of the finest artists of 
the present day have created. My 
hotel along the cliffs looking toward 
Vesuvius was surrounded by flow- 
ers. In the evening the natives in 
gay costumes danced the tarantella. 
I lingered too long in purchasing 
the fine silks and the exquisite in- 
laid woods; thus I missed the boat 
to Capri. In travel most misfor- 
tunes prove a blessing in disguise, 
and so did this one. After an inter- 
minable hour of bargaining, I hired 
a private launch and went de luxe 
to Capri. Escaping the crowd, I vis- 
ited alone that indescribably lovely 
blue grotto, at a time when it was 
“a temple of Nature and not a side- 
show.” This mystic place was once 
just a cave on the side of a cliff, but 
the island sank a few feet until the 
cave half filled with water. Skillful 
boatmen shoot their craft through 
the tiny opening upon the crest of 


silver and blues of every hue. 

With relish I buffeted the chang- 
ing tide of the bay on the return 
trip to Sorrento. Although the salt 
spray hit me smartly in the face and 
we were bailing water, I had full 
confidence in the young Sorrentan 
sailors, who seemed born to the sea. 
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prepared for the ac 
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FREE LT 
[ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U. 845 T.C. U. Bldg., 


This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag 
Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a 
limited number, but they are free to 
teachers! | am a 
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~Without a care: 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling 


That's what the T.C. U. willdofor you. This Crganization of 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the risk of 
financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. 


information as to how we protect you. Your in- 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


couPon | My Name is. 


My Address is 
{ (This coupon places the sender under no obligation). 
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er with T.C. U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
? Letthe long arm ofthe T. C. U. follow you 


this year—everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 


Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance ofsafety. The 


do is to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
cident or distressing illness away from home. 









Learn the T. C. U. Plan by 
Sending the Coupon 


your name and address for complete 










85 T.C.U.Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 






Lincoln, Nebraska 


teacher in School, 





I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
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a wave. Within is a fairyland of | 


This Summer .. . 


A NEW 
Travel WORLD! 


At Lower Rates 
Than Ever Before 


HAVANA, $33 PECIAL rates to teachers... 
Round Trip 
pace 


25% below our new re- 
duced rates...open for you 
the travel wonderlands of 
Latin America at a lower cost 
than ever before... 104 fas- 


NASSAU, $33 cinating cities in 31 foreign 
Round Trip lan ds 





See these countries now, while 
American interest in our 
southern neighbors is growing 
steadily. Visit the scenes of 
America’s earliest history. See 
the tropics as they should be 
seen...from the world’s 
largest, most luxurious air- 
liners. 


MERIDA, $115.50 
Round Trip 


MEXICO CITY, $01.50 Cut two-thirds from your time 
en route. Enjoy a longer stay 
abroad. See more of these 
glamorous countries. 


Rates quoted here are typical 

WEST INDIES, $159 of our special offer to teachers 

_— good only this summer. All 
rates are from one of our 
northern terminals, Miami, 
Florida, and Brownsville, 
Texas. Trips to suit all purses! 
Make your plans now. 





PANAMA CANAL, $303 
Round Trip 


Any Travel Bureau can plan your trip, make your reservation 
and sell you a ticket at our Special Reduced Rate for 
Teachers. Send for our fascinating booklet. 
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PAN AMERICAN 
Pad AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


122 East 42nd Street New York City 





Please send me your Travel Booklet: “The New Idea in Travel.” 
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ADDRESS 
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The “Conte di SAVOIA"” swimming 
pool is available to Tourist Passengers 


THE NEWEST THING 
IN TOURIST LUXURY 


on the famous 64-day 
ships 


REX and 
Conte di SAVOIA 


128 up 


ROUND TRIP $225 UP 


Former 2nd class now used 

for tourist accommodations 

(on ilings indicated) on 
the 


Conte Grande, Roma 
Saturnia, Augustus 
Vulcania 


+120 up 


ROUND TRIP $210 UP 








VULCANIA 
ROMA ......... 


AUGUSTUS .......... vitor 
Conte di SAVOIA .............. June 
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SPECIAL TOURIST SAILINGS 


6 Conte GRANDE ................. June 29 
31 a ee: July 1 
8 RE II gi sencwnsonssanacenn July 5 
15 Conte di SAVOIA .............. July 8 
21 oo a, July 12 
24 . 0 July 29 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 
86 Arlington St., Boston; 
Bidg., Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 


San Francisco; 1806 American Bank Bidg., New Orleans; Architects 
Blidg., 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 
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| Garden of the Gods. 


ITT 


OF COURSE you know all about the 
aristocratic ships, the famous cuisine 
and deft, courteous service of the 


Southern Route. Enjoy them now at 
Tourist rates! The Italian Line is 
making a specialty of Tourist Class 
this year: 


Luxurious accommodations have been 
provided—on all seven vessels. The 
most popular, proven features of 
tourist travel have been included. 
And, most important, a number of 
special tourist sailings have been re- 
served for travelers of the “tourist 
type”—teachers, students, vacation- 
ists, men and women of culture—as- 
suring you a delightful crossing in 
select, congenial company! Why not 
plan on going this way—and enjoy 
the extra travel that only the Southern 
Route offers as a regular feature of 
the voyage. Here are the dates! 


1601 Walnat St., 
944 Arcade, Union Trust 
386 Post St., 









From the Middle to the Edge 


(Continued from page 58) 


into the West, higher and higher 
upward toward the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Morning found us in Colorado 
Springs, a friendly little town whose 
sky line is torn by the jagged peaks 
of encircling mountains. Pike’s 
Peak, named for its discoverer, 
Zebulon Pike, stands aloof. 

Within half an hour we had 
breakfasted and had started across 
the city toward beautiful South 
Cheyenne Cajon, following a broad 
mountain road with abrupt slopes 
on either side and a gurgling little 
mountain stream which chattered to 
us as we hurried along. A curve 
carried us beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules; then we heard the sound 
of falling water, Seven Falls, the 
favorite haunt of Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 

We found ourselves skirting the 
city again and soon were in that 
fantastic fairyland known as the 
Red sandstone 
presents itself in hundreds of strange 
forms. Indians in picturesque re- 
galia wander about. Indian pottery, 
silver ornaments, and other delight- 
ful souvenirs are for sale. But we 
could loiter only a short time, for 
there awaited us the Cave of the 
Winds, with its marvelous forma- 
tions of stalactites and stalagmites; 
the famous Balanced Rock; and 





Manitou Springs, where hundreds 
go daily to drink the waters. 

In Denver a sight-seeing bus took 
us about the beautiful city and 
parks, to the museum, the zoo, the 
capitol, and the civic center. Night- 
fall found us in our berths, com. 
mencing a journey northward across 
Wyoming and Montana. By noon 
of the second day we were at the 
entrance to Glacier National Park, 
Glacier Park Hotel is a spacious, 
lovely one; and we were welcomed 
so hospitably that the time spent 
there was greatly enjoyed. Leaving 
by bus at two o'clock, we were soon 
in the midst of rugged, snow- 
capped peaks. On either side of the 
road were wild roses, purple asters, 
lavender fleabane, and Indian paint- 
brush crowded together in a riot of 
color. Fragile bluebells swung in 
the breeze; deep crimson fireweed 
blazed in the distance. 

The far-off sky line of mountains 
resembled a reclining figure of he- 
roic proportions. About it has been 
built the legend that long ago the 
Great Spirit, pitying the ignorance 
and helplessness of the Indians, sent 
a leader to show them how to hunt 
and fish, how to plant and reap, and 
how to build shelters to protect 
them from the rigors of winter. 
When he left to return to the sun 

(Continued on page 63) 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT to 


TEACHERS ATTENDING 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


CHICAGO — JULY 1 to 7 


Combine your Convention trip with your annual vacation. Take the family with you 
to Chicago. See the wonders and marvels of the World’s Fair, a Century of Progress. 
Go by Nature’s Route, the Great Lakes, on a palatial Great Lakes Transit liner. A 
convenient sailing schedule for your benefit on the Tionesta, ‘“‘ Mighty Monarch of Lake 
Michigan” including stops at Cleveland and Detroit in both directions. 


Leave Buffalo Wednesday, 
June 28, 9:30 P.M. E.S.T. 
Arrive Chicago Saturday, 
July 1, 5:15 P.M. C.S.T, 
Leave Chicago Saturday, 
July 8, 11:00 P.M. C.S.T. 
Arrive Buffalo, Wednesday, 
July 12, 8:30 A.M. E.S.T. 


Here is the restful, enjoyable, economical 
means of going to and from Chicago. Sun- 
swept lounging decks. Meals fit for a king. 
Spacious staterooms. Dancing and deck 
sports daily. Ask about our All-Expense-Plan! 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


Frequent Sailings From 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, 
Sault Ste. Marie, ee wa Duluth, Chicago, 
lwaukee 


For full information, a; 
F. Condon. I A 


Agent or J. F. yi 6 a 120 Delaware Ave. 


any Tourist or Railroad 
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Maine 


Plan Your Tip Now! 











@ It’s time for summer plans. Choose Maine 





and let us help you find the place to please 
you best. All outdoor sports . . . seacoast, 
mountains, lakes and woods country. . . | 


Maine offers everything. 






® Vacation costs in Maine are reduced, yet 
service is as excellent as ever before. Hotels, 
camps, cottages, friendly farm homes... 
accommodations to fit every budget. 





| CADILLAC MOUNTAIN DRIVE 
= ACADIA NATIONAL PARK e 


ids Sania: 


Pperermmemre. > 


@ Maine is rich in history and natural 
beauty. Enjoy Acadia National Park, Mt. 
Katahdin and other famous landmarks. 
Information regarding summer schools on 
request. Plan now—mail the coupon. 






MAINE 
Ne . DEVELOPMENT 
Sac ye COMMISSION 


a 
eee@eeoeaede02@e2e0e0083 
MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
775 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


Please send free copy of Official State Pam- 
phlet giving allinformation on Mainevacations, 
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From the Middle to 
the Edge 


(Continued from page 62) 


from which he came, it was with the 
assurance that he would return to 
dwell among them. There he lies, 
to be seen by anyone who lifts his 
eyes to the hills. For him was named 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, which 
in turn gave its name to the Chalets 
that were our destination. At the 
shore of St. Mary Lake, a launch 
waited to carry us on its winding 
course among beautiful islands, close 
to abrupt mountain slopes. 

At sunset we reached the Chalets, 
a group that centered in a roomy, 
comfortable building close to the 
lake, closer to the base of the moun- 
tains. Great peaks surrounded us, 
friendly yet aloof, their barren crags 
softened with snow. A penetrating 
wind swept the wide veranda, mak- 
ing doubly cheerful the warmth in- 
doors. The golden glow faded away 
and on the tip of the farthest moun- 
tan a sliver of a moon perched sauc- 


ily, rested there a brief moment, | 


then slipped from sight. 
The boat left early the next 


morning, and at noon we were again |} 
on a train continuing our westward | 


way. The trip was as comfortable 
as modern conveniences on a com- 
pletely equipped train could make 
it. Morning found us at Seattle, 
ready to embark for Alaska. 


Across the Blue Bowl 
(Continued from page 58) 


I learned to love the Parisien’s 
sense of the importance of leisure, 
the studied art that goes into the 


| preparation of a good meal, and the 


high walls and impenetrable doors 
that shut the world and all the noise 
of the streets away from his seclud- 
ed gardens. 

Switzerland gave us the most 
perfect three days of our trip—in 
Montreux. There we found all 
of the charm and beauty of Italy, 
the cleanliness of Germany, the maj- 
esty of Swiss scenery made to order, 
and the food and emotion of France. 

Balconied rooms overlooked the 
Lake of Geneva, proudly including 
the Castle of Chillon on one side of 
the storybook panorama; hotels, vil- 
las, and chalets scattered themselves 
picturesquely over the mountain 
sides, with brick-red roofs topping 
walls of smoothest buff, pink, or 
white. Swans floated close to the 
promenade that follows the shore 
for miles, seemingly aware of the ef- 
fect their smooth whiteness pro- 
duced on the surface of the blue 
lake. Iron fences covered themselves 
with pink roses, gardens were bright 
with flowers, and willows bent to 
trail their feathery leaves in the wa- 
ter. Nights were filled with the 
heavy scent of magnolia trees and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW Rai FARES 
MEALS AND BERTH 


ON BOAT 
INCLUDED 





HIS 9-day Alaska cruise is 
America’s smoothest and most 
exciting sea-vacation. 


Settle back in perfect comfort as you 
sail past sky-piercing mountains, 
dazzling glaciers and the endless 
scenic wonders of the Inside Passage 
of the North Pacific .. . Visit 
fascinating ports of call where the 
romance of Gold Rush days still 
lingers—where streets are lined with 
colorful totem poles and stores are 
gay with native souvenirs . . . And at 
Skagway go by rail over the thrilling 
Trail of ‘98 to White Pass, Lake 
Bennett and beyond. 


Two sailings weekly from Vancouver. 
Write for booklets. (For an added 
vacation treat include the majestic 
Canadian Rockies in your itinerary.) 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
NEW YORK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA— 1422 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON—186 Tremont Street 
CHICAGO—4 §. Michigan Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—607 S. Grand Avenue 
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Above — the mouniain- 
guarded Inside Passage. 
At top — The Takz 
Glacier, one of the high 
spots of this Alaska Cruise. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


MONTREAL— Windsor Station 
NEW YORK—Madison Ave. at 44th Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Locust Street 
BOSTON—405 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO—71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—675 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 S, Grand Avenue 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 
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64 THE INSTRUCTOR 


Question: What is a NATIONAL PARK? 


Answer: A region of such unique beauty that our 
government has set it aside for our perma- 
nent enjoyment. 


Go this summer .... see one or more of these 
romantic wonderlands .... rail fares, hotel 
rates, meals, all travel expenses are lower than 
they’ve ever been... or may ever be again. 


Write Union Pacific for information. We serve 
15 National Parks and more of the West than 
any other railroad including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 


UNION 
Decne 


Hoover Dam 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 


W.S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 419 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send complete information about...............-.-------sse00------. 


[] Also tell me about economical all-expense tours. 
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Across the Blue Bowl 


(Continued from page 63) 


linden in full bloom, music of the 
Sylvia ballet from the orchestra in 
the Kursaal, and an occasional tenor 
voice out in the darkness. 

Heidelberg I loved particularly 
because it lived up to all the stories 
built around it. The students wore 
vivid uniforms emblematic of their 
fraternities (the occasion was the 
annual illumination of the old cas- 
tle) and their carefree voices rang 
truer than a chorus from “The Stu- 
dent Prince.” To me the old, ivy- 
covered fraternity houses were very 
lovely. But perhaps I projected into 
Heidelberg what I hoped to find. 

Brussels, Bruges, and Ostend each 
has its individual charm. It was 
good to be back in a country where 
our college French was miraculously 
understood. All of Belgium was col- 
ored for us by a day we spent in the 
battlefield area around Ypres, and I 
find even now that it is a memory 
too poignant to bring back for the 
purposes of description. 

England is the only country that 
seemed exactly as I thought it 
would. It was familiar and dear, 
and all of my beloved books, their 
creators, and the countless friends 
between their covers, from David 
Copperfield to Tess, greeted me and 
whispered their stories over again. 

It is a queer sensation to go every- 
where about London and feel as 
though you had seen it all many 
times before. British authors who 
love their England have shared it 
with the rest of the world in a re- 
markable way. I fully expected to 
meet Soames Forsyte each time I 
went down St. James Street; or old 
Sir John from Wéintersmoon near 
the Green Park or on Duke Street. 

London meant theaters and de- 
lightful restaurants in Soho; the 
Savoy for tea, dinner at Richmond 
on the Thames, dancing to Amer- 
ican jazz; the fun of listening to 
British accents; the mixed joy of 
making new friends and then leav- 
ing them much too soon. 

But I remember, too, the Lon- 
don of Charing Cross Road, where 
I spent a morning alone, thumbing 
old volumes and making thrilling 
discoveries in bookstores and an- 
tique shops; the Covent Garden 
markets that we wandered into by 
mistake one night returning from 
the Drury Lane; and quiet, tree- 
shadowed Manchester Square, where 
the enchanting bits of loveliness 
that make up the Wallace Collec- 
tion are preserved in Hereford 
House. In Leicester Square, I 
couldn’t resist the smile of a lame 
ex-soldier, who was trying to 
sell violets and _ lilies-of-the-valley. 
However, for me the center of 
London will always be the never- 
failing landmark I sought when 
lost—the spire of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, on the Strand side of 
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When YOU visit 
ENGLAND 


TOUR the 
Historic WEST 
by LAND CRUISE/ 





BL MULLION COVE - Cornwait | LLION COVE - Cornwall 


SNOWDON -View From Summit 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
ALL EXPENSE DE LUXE 
RAIL AND ROAD TOURS 
to the most historic’ 
and picturesque spots 
in the country 


Six days —a x, $ 43. 
Thirteen days-approx:$ 89. 


Think of it! Land cruising through the 
choicest, and most interesting slice of England 
for about $7.00 a day. 

And first class, too — hotels, restaurants, 
luxurious trains and motor coaches, including 
tips and everything down to the English teal 

A courteous land cruise escort will take you 
along the romantic trails of other centuries— 
through the dreamy old ports of Drake, 
Raleigh and Hawkins, and the home towns of 
many of your illustrious American ancestors. 
Through rainbow-hued Devonshire,Cornwall, 
Somerset and Wales. See the quaint customs 
of Cornwall—the smugglers’ caves at Mullion 
Cove where bootlegging originated. 

No wonder American travelers talk about 
Great Western Railway Land Cruises — at 
an all-inclusive rate of only about $7.00 a day. 
Pounds are down— you get more for your 
money—butadventure, gaiety, and amusements 
are up. Six fascinating itineraries. For Land 
Cruise literature or reservations call or write 
to the American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, New York or other Tourist Agents. 
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THE- INSTRUCTOR 


Superintendents Study Crisis in Education 
(Continued from page 60) 


The subject Monday afternoon 
at Session B was “The Training 
of Teachers for the New Order.” 
Paul C. Stetson, Indianapolis, Ind., 
advocated raising the standards for 
admission to, and graduation from, 
teacher training schools, in order to 
improve the quality of teachers and 
limit their supply. 

A discussion of the international 
viewpoint of educational frontiers 
occupied the Monday evening ses- 
sion. Among the speakers were 
Harry Charlesworth, of Vancouver, 
B.C., Vice-President, World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations; and 
R. §S. Wallace, Vice-Chancellor, 
Sydney University, Australia. 

The subject on Tuesday morning 
was “Educational Leadership for the 
New Frontiers.” The Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence 
on Educational Leadership was pre- 
sented and appraised. At the gen- 
eral session on Tuesday evening, the 
theme was “The Administration of 
Education on the New Frontiers.” 

On Wednesday morning, in a 
joint meeting with the American 
Educational Research Association, 
the improvement of instructional 
materials for the new frontier 
was discussed. The speakers were 
as follows: B. R. Buckingham, Har- 
vard University; A. L. Threlkeld, 
Denver, Colo.; Ernest C. Hartwell, 





Buffalo, N.Y.; and Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago. The 
session on Wednesday evening was 
devoted to a concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, assisted 
by the University of Minnesota 
Band. 

Thursday morning the general 
topic, “Educational Frontiers be- 
yond the Common Schools,” was dis- 
cussed by Thomas H. Briggs, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; George E. Carrothers, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Robert M. 
Hutchins, University of Chicago. 

The final session, on Thursday 
afternoon, dealt with extension ed- 
ucation. 


Discussion Groups 
Tuesday and Wednesday after- 


noons were given over to discussion 
groups. Two jury panel discussions, 
one each day, formed an interesting 
feature. 

Charles H. Lake, Cleveland, Ohio, 
addressing the group considering 
emergency economies in 
administration, declared that in gen- 
eral, economy has been effected by 
material reductions in auxiliary 
agencies. Of public school systems 
as governmental organizations, N. L. 
Engelhardt, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, stated that they 

(Continued on page 66) 
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from Seattle 


MEALS AND BERTH INCLUDED 


“Sail Sheltered Seas” into this land of mystery—a strange country 
of charm and contrast. Busy towns with modern industries, 
beside weird, ancient totem poles—silent snow fields, gigantic 
cliffs lifting their heights into brilliant sunshine— painted hills 
like magic rainbows—glaciers pushing seaward—a land of gold 
and romance. From the deck of a luxurious Alaska Steamship 
Company liner see this thrilling pageant—make new friend- 
ships—delightful entertainment—comfortable cabins, delicious 

meals. Write now for free copy illustrated booklet 
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on Alaska, or see nearest Travel Representative. 


peALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Room 400-c, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 





USE THIS COUPON FOR CONVENIENCE 


Alaska S. S. Co., Room 400-C, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me FREE booklet on Alaska cruises. 


Name 





Address 


City. 





If Student give grade__ 





State 





school 





2 glorious California for a few 


peg say that the round trip 
to California, one way by water via 
Havana and Panama Canal and one way 


| | by rail across the Continent, is the finest 


American vacation trip today. It’s the 
way to really see America and yet have 
a foreign tour in the bargain. 


And now the fares are so modest that 
almost anyone can have this marvelous 
experience. Think of it—a 5,500 mile 
ocean voyage on a great turbo-electric 
Panama Pacific Liner, one of the famous 
BIG THREE. A fascinating 
visit in the foreign atmos- | 
phere of Havana, the thrill- 
ing transit of the Panama 
Canal withtimetosee Balboa, 
Panama City, etc., and then, 


days, ora few weeks. (It’s less 
expensive than ever now to 
travel in California.) 


For the — home you 
have a wide choice of interesting. rail 
routes with liberal stop-over privileges. 


The round trip begins and ends at the 
main line railroad point nearest your 
home—and you may take the sea voy- 
age from East to West or West to East, 
your choice, 


And now get ready for a delightful 
surprise: for this perfectly wonderful 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
Se 


LINE 


International Mercantile 


/ Marine Co, 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Authorized steamship or railroad agents everywhere. 
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Round trip to CALIFORNIA by water and rail 


8,500 mile vacation the fares are as low 
as $220 round trip if popular Tourist 
Class is selected on the ship ...and even 
First Class is surprisingly inexpensive! 
This includes accommodations, meals 
and all essential expenses on the ship 
and rail fare across the continent. 


But when you go, be sure to choose 
one of these famous BIG THREE liners 
— California, Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
Each is over 30,000 tons displacement 
—large enough to give you roomy com- 
fort, smooth sailing and de- 
| lightfully broad decks for 
games and dancing and 
swimming in open air, built- 
in pools—and for delicious 
loafing. Remember, size 
contributes to your enjoy- 
ment...and the BIG THREE 
are the largest liners in Coast- 
to-Coast service. 


The coupon will bring full de- 
tails to you without obligation on your part. 
Send it today to your local travel agent or to us. 





NOTE TO THOSE WHO LOVE 
A SMOOTH SEA VOYAGE 


Many passengers via Panama Pacific Line are so 
delighted with the voyage one way that they 
want to make the round trip by sea. There's a 
sizable reduction for round trips bringing the 
fare to $180 in Tourist and $337.50 in FirstClass. 
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I am interested in the trip to California. 
Please send me details. 


One way Water t 
One way Rail 
Round trip by steamer, 25% reduction 1) 


i 
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Superintendents Study Get out your 
Crisis in: Education G 
(Continued from page 65) gation 
S have set the pace for superior busi- ths 
ness management in the past and : dtl 
i that they must make even greater ; ; fait ; 
Ry progress in this field. Concerning a ia. onal 
% his subject, character education, ial g° - 
£3 A. L. Threlkeld said: “The real|’<-~ (am — Gay ve che 
3 need . . . is to reform our curric-|-~ G \ y “ St 
i ulum and our systems, not our pu- Study ‘ = ~~ - sat 
; pils.” William McAndrew, editor N — a tet 
f of Educational Review, School and ore 
bie | Society, urged the keeping of a nom- Minn 
& W\ination list, with merit determined . : 
$y by record, experience, and ratings,| P/am mow your trip to Oregon this year A 
; for the furthering of the professional | @ Here isa land of rare charm. Scientists say 
: . abl 10) a + 
sinhicadeson he in of dale] Stee ai pe pea Oo 
? . : ’ energizing. Soil is rich and productive. Cities partn 
~~ School of Applied Science, Cleve-) are clean and modern. Living standards are HI pyopq 
wot land, Ohio, expressed the opinion) high—costs low. Forests and verdure are J p,;,, 
es < that education is a process of ad-| superb. Streams and lakes are clear, pure, oT 
. gei||justment to the realities of life;| 24 plentiful. Fishing is good; wild life 
= while Chester F. Miller, Saginaw, conte, Sema ene aco pen. noe 
Ml|Mich., said that never has the| pon? a ase 
me, ’ line and different ocean beaches. prese 
Y~™ || stage been better set to develop a na-| —_ Portland, Oregon’s metropolis (population the 
tional technique of leisure for every-| 301,815) is the focal point of the great Co- yon 
— It was the opinion of Fred on —_ re 
. . : oriree ma er 
An extraordinary Vacation Engelhardt, College of Education, “Things to See and Do ft tl 
‘ . University of Minnesota, that aaa” i The 
at an ordinary price! SUMMER | N school reorganization for greater effi- an ll iia snake 
iciency at reduced cost may demand) hic commer! ae 
4 A W A j | a reclassification of services and ™ a 
assignments; Charles F. Towne, ay 
. W Providence, R.I., considering the On-To OREGON, Inc. ad 
NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA improvement of the operation of | 1411 Pustic Service Burcpino, PortLanp, Ors. nomi 


He: you two weeks? Then 
spend 5 or 6 glorious days in 
Hawaii, the rest of your time cruis- 
ing on the “Mariposa,” “Monterey,” 
“Lurline” or the “Malolo.” If you 
happen to have three weeks, the 


colorful, care-free voyage playing 
or resting, unclocked, untimed by 
anything save your own sweet will. 


Aboard, by day, a world of blue- 
and-white skimming along a sun- 
tinted sea. A sunset fantastically 


schools, stressed the aim of super- 
vision—the improvement of the 
learning situation; while Thomas W. 
Gosling, Akron, Ohio, declared that 
mutual concession should character- 
ize relationships between local school 
and political administrations. 





$ A DAY 
[ Joaves 
TOURS 


If you prefer an ex 
corted trip, hereare 
52 tours, interest, 
ingly ee 












Travel indepen- 
dently, all plansare 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 


extra days and a slight added ex- j;. - - - P 
=e sal allow a to explore ike a city of towers. By night a cas- nag YT So fie enodest ten 

— giiiee = cade of silver moonbeams. Above RESOLUTIONS — ont comes. As follows: 

the very heart of Hawaii—with fas- k ¢ vals pee Tron; MEX" tour begins 

cinating trips by motor or inter- % SXY powdered with stars. tropl- The points included in the resolu-| in Europe. es eee ye 


island steamer! 


cal breezes cooling your cheek and 


tions, offered at the general session 






Choose from 11 


warming your heart. Aboard, all ; fascinating itiner- (Including steam 
Swift, complete service and SHARP- the world making holiday. South " big so Stoo Wars 68 fol- aries. From 15 days ship fare) She 
LY REDUCED STEAMER FARES on Sea languor in deck chair repose. ows: Equal educationa opportunity for $133 to35 days ive; accommo- 


premium accommodations, with 
special summer round-trip rail 
fares to California, make THIS a va- 
cation of exceptional value! 


If you have slightly more time at 
your disposal, by all means plan to 


Gay life winding through the splen- 
dor of great public rooms, Car- 
nival gayety in the Palm Court. 
Modern America on the high seas. 
The fine art of living carried to per- 
fection by Matson-Oceanic liners, 


available to all; revision of taxation 
system to equalize educational op- 
portunities throughout the state; 
just taxes based on ability to pay as 
the most satisfactory means of rais- 
ing school funds; authorization by 








at $300.00; (Not 
including ocean 
voyage.) Send for flexible.Send for 
Booklet. Booklet. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 


65 Broadway New York 

















visit New Zealand and Australia. Frequent sailings from the noted Congress of loans os Rg a 
The “Mariposa” and “Monterey” ports of San Francisco and Los |PUrposes to states and localities by - ul 
with Bar speed and special a Angeles, fit any itinerary. Rock- the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- EUROPE gene peg o=Be 
summer round trip fares,enableyou bottom fares to fit any ordinary |410n; greater emphasis on social 2 MONTHS jeri mage N 

to vacation this summer inthe great budget. THESE vacations yield more studies in teacher training courses; $ me pep B te | 

Empires of the Southern Cross, _per-dollar and per-hour. establishment of a national council| from *S38E= wp THEIR FRIENDS Gog 
NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA. on social-economic planning, such a SUMMER 1933 aa 


Between June 1 and August 31 


(when specially low fares prevail), 
you can visit Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, 
Auckland in New Zealand and 
Sydney and Melbourne in Australia, 
within forty-six days from Califor- 
nia back to California, in the luxury 
of super-fine ships at a cost so low 
it will amaze you. 


Weave into your thoughts of such 
vacations the bright threads of a 


“ROUND THE woriD. A wide variety 
of Round-the-World routes via 
Australia at attractive new fares. 


Booklets you should send for at 
your travel agency or our offices. 
“Hawaii — Romantic — Beautiful.” 
“Hawaii—Inclusive itineraries.” 
“Vacation in New Zealand and 
Australia.” 


council to be representative of total 
social life; use of report of National 
Advisory Committee on Education 
in the probable reorganization of 
Federal agencies having to do with 
education; assumption by Office of 
Education of program of activities 
for homeless, unemployed youth, 
should such come under Federal 
care; appreciation of efforts of all 
co-operating agencies to safeguard 
education; commendation of pro- 


All expense tour to Germany. Excellent Ho- 
tels, Motor Travel, Lectures, Entertainment, 
including operas and concerts, all tips, admis- 
sions, etc. S. S. Leviathan, June 27, S.S. Ma- 
jestic June 30, S. S. Washington, July 5, 
and other Steamers. Send for free circular. 
k now. 
EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 











the“ 


OCEANIC LINE 


271 Pine Street, Portland, Oregon 
213 E. Broadway, San Diego 


MATSON LINE - 


215 Market Street, San Francisco . 730 South Broadway, Los Angeles ° 
814 2ud Ave., Seattle 535 Sth Ave., New York + 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 


gram of American and British dele- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Superintendents Study Crisis in Education 
(Continued from page 66) 


gations to Disarmament Conference; 
appreciation of influence of Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Education 
and the National Survey of Schools; 
fair sharing by schools and other 
governmental functions in economy 
measures; appreciation to presidents 
of the N. E. A. and the Department 
of Superintendence in creating a 
Joint Emergency Steering Com- 
mittee, to local and national broad- 
casting and press agencies, and to 
Minneapolis for its hospitality. 


ALLIED DEPARTMENTS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Excerpts from some of the speech- 
es given at meetings of other de- 
partments and groups follow. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals— 

“There is a form of adult educa- 
tion which school systems should 
provide in order to insure their own 
preservation. It is the education of 
the people with regard to the 
changes which are taking place in 
American schools and with regard 
to the reasons for these changes. 
The failure of schools in the past to 
make clear what they are attempt- 
ing to do has led to some of the dis- 
astrous retrenchments which are 
now being forced upon the educa- 
tional system during the present eco- 
nomic stringency.”——Charles_ H. 





Judd, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Department of Rural Education— 

“Each state should so organize 
its forces that the people may be 
given accurate information about 
school costs and services. An apol- 
ogetic defense must give way to ag- 
gressive sponsorship of education. 
The best agency to correlate such 
a program of fact projection is the 
state education association. Under 
its leadership the state department, 
the League of Women Voters, and 
other groups may be made an effec- 
tive aggregate in behalf of educa- 
tion.”—O. H. Plenzke, Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Wisconsin. 

National Council of Childhood Edu- 
cation— 

“Whether childhood education 
can be socially realistic will, in the 
last analysis, depend on how socially 
realistic teachers are. We need to 
study the trends of society, to be- 
come more aware of the beauties of 
creative living. We need to learn 
from participation in the activities 
of the community in which we live. 
Only then can we, as teachers, help 
to make the education of childhood, 
adolescence, and adulthood socially 
realistic.’ —F. L. Redefer, Executive 
Secretary, Progressive Education 
Association. 





A 
ROYAL RANSOM OF ROMANCE / 


FOR THE PRICE OF A SONG IN BEAUTIFUL 


GERMANY 


| Long grind almost over . . 





The “Gold Standard” of Wonder and Pleasure with 
the “Silver Lining” of modest cost. At amazing thrift 
you thrill to the economy of romance. The immortal 
operas of the Wagner Festivals. Picturesque towns 7 
sparkle in the flowering valleys of the Black Forest orthe 
Harz. Snow-crested mountains tower over the bright- 
hued villages of the Bavarian Alps. Age-old castles 
crown green hills sloping down to the romantic Rhine. 

Honest prices and courteous German hospitality 
welcome you as an honored guest in the land of 
Gemitlichkeit and Wanderlust. Special for Teachers: 
Request our folderdescribing Summer Courses in Ger- 
many, and Special Tours for Teachers and Students, 


Gay Berlin. Zeppelin 
trips. Modernistic art. 
World's fastest train, 
the Flying Hamburger.” 
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GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue-New York 














WITH VACATION 
Just Around the Corner 


. last class soon to 
be dismissed . . . bang the desk cover down 
and flit away to freedom! 





With nerves even now ready for a rest, be sure 
your vacation is not marred by feet that easily 


‘“WANDA—a smart tie admirably 


fatigue. Well-fitting shoes—for sport, for ; 
dress, for whatever summer need—are almost suited to travel wear. Black 
or Brown Kid deoiadl $5.00 


Requirement No, 1 on your preparation list. 


A few dollars invested now in Enna Jetticks, 
and the footwear problem is solved—in style, 
comfort and appropriateness to the varied occa- 
sions of the season. Combination lasts, long 
study of the feminine foot in action and repose, 
and authoritative stylists combine—in Enna 
Jetticks—to make your feet look their best and 
feel the same, throughout the recess lying just 
ahead. 


Many, many models—a wide selection—the 
season’s loveliest styles—with perfect fit as- 
sured. See your Enna Jettick dealer, or use the 
coupon below. 


189 Sizes and Widths 
1 to 12, AAAAAA to EEE 


ENNA JETTICK Sow on 


SHOES FOR WOMEN $440 .,4 $500 


“You need no longer be told that you have an expensive foot.” 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 
Ausurn, N. Y. (Dept. 5) 


PLACID—a favorite wherever 
sports shoes are worn_____.$4.40 





DOROTHY—a 
buckle model. 


dressy 
Blue, 
Java Brown or Black Kid_ $5.00 


center 


Chaff, 


With no obligation to me, please send me information about your shoes, and name of 
nearest dealer. ; 


ee 
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COMPLETELY PROTECTED! 


To safeguard your income is to safeguard yourself! But no 
safeguard is worthy of the name unless it protects you in every 
Way .... and at every time! 


What good is any plan of protection unless it pays you both 
winter and summer? Or unless it pays for the first week of 
illness or accident? Or pays for both illness AND conval- 
escence? 


The E.B.A, does ALL of these things, and more! It accepts 
you without medical examination, pays your claims promptly 
and fairly, and continues your membership if you cease teaching 
for any other non-hazardous occupation. 

It is wisest to protect yourself in an Association 


of your own profession! Only then are you assured 
of a protection designed wholly to meet your needs. 


THE E. B. A. SURROUNDS YOU WITH SAFETY! 


Educators Beneficial Assn., THE 
Wool h Bldg., » Pa. 
Please sen a, with an cients on ! EDUCATORS 
my part, the explanation of this plan. 

BENEFICIAL 
ADDRESS | ASSOCIATION 


I-5-33 Sutiinbiainanbenetineananen aren 














lolntroduce New Perfume 


ag ally eve al 


North Capitol & 
E Streets, N.W. 


















WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 
gola-finisn cap and ground-| NO TIPPING at THE DODGE 


glass stopper and dropper 
—filled with the 
Entirely New 

most exquisite, alluring, 

mysterious Jaray Bouquet 

Perfume. Its invisible, 
netrating fragrance, its 

Coonty. richness and deli- 


Let the nickels and dimes you save 
in tips here mean an added day in 
Washington this summer—or perhaps 
a subscription next year to The 


| suggest a Instructor. 
an blossom —— scen ° 
breezes symbolizing a liv- Special Summer Rates 


ing, breathing personality | 
and enhancing the charm 
of one’s individuality—just 
what you are seeking for 
self-distinction. 

Send Us This Ad. 
with your name and ad- 
dress—enclose 25c_ silver 
or stamps (35c¢ if for- 


for Teachers 





The Dodge is within 5 minutes’ walk of the 
Capitol—Library of Congress—and Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 








eign)for packing, postage, 
ete. Value $1.00. ick 
shipment, safe delivery 


Only ONE toa @ person 
ditional $1.0 a 00, Send for yours 
JARAY cO., Suite 15, 
246-Sth Ave., NewYork 










Value ? 122 











If I Were Beginning 
to Teach Again 


(Continued from page 17) 


First, I would put them all to 
work on some kind of project that 
would benefit the whole school. We 
had no map, there were no globes, 
and there were no charts, but there 
was a great open space in front of 
us, and so out on the face of this 
great level stretch of land we con- 
structed a map. We first made a 
map of our county, then of the 
state, and then, growing more am- 
bitious, we drew a map of the 
United States. We laid it out, dug 
the rivers, even made places for the 
oceans, indicated the boundaries be- 
tween the various states, erected our 
cities, built our railroads, dug our 
mines; and showed all the phases of 
housing, transportation, clothing, 
commerce, and the activity incident 
to the growth and development of 
our country. It was a new thing in 
that day. As far as I can recollect, 
I had never read a word about a 
project, but I had realized that we 
could learn by doing. 


As I think of it to-day, I would | 
say to the teachers who are begin- | 


ning their teaching career that the 
most important lesson for a teacher 
to understand is that a child is liv- 
ing a life now—that he is not pre- 
paring, that he is not becoming, that 
he is already here—and to live that 
life after the child’s ideals, fashions, 
and plans is the very best way to 
teach him. 

I remember that the one thing 
about which I was concerned most 
was the welfare of the children 
themselves. I thought of their 
health. I suggested what foods con- 
stituted good luncheons and why 
certain foods should not be eaten at 
lunch time. I am glad that our 
minds were not carried away with 
competitive athletics but that we 
played our games purely for enjoy- 
ment. I remember how carefully 
and thoughtfully I sat down and 
planned the recreation night after 
night, so that at recess and in the af- 
ternoon the children would have 
some game to play that would devel- 
op their muscles and bring the glow | ? 
of health to their cheeks. 

If I had to begin teaching again, 
I think that the first concern of my 
life would be to know the children, 
the things with which they play, the 
toys that they use, the books that 
they read, the shows that they at- 
tend, the history of their parents, 
their homes, their qualities of mind, 
and their attitude toward life. 
Knowing and understanding ll 
this, I should be able to lead them to 
better things. As I look back, I 
would say that if I had to begin 
teaching school again, I would place 
ere |the emphasis on understanding the 
£5 | girl and boy, making their environ- 
ment better, inspiring them to no- 
bler living and greater service. 
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Fishina 
Boating 
Dancing 
Tennis 
etc- 





For Any Kind | 
of Vacation 
You Choose! 


Whatever your favorite out- 
door summer hobby, you can 
ride it joyously in Michigan. 
Here are 5,000 inland lakes and un- 
numbered streams, famous for their 
fish; 67 state parks and 78 state 
forests. You can rough-it or play 
luxuriously in smart hotels. Washed 
by four of the Great Lakes, Michi- 
gan has a longer shoreline than any 
other state in the union. And motor- 
ing over its scenic roads is a vaca- 
tion in itself. 


What kind of vacation do you 
want this summer? Ask us 
where in Michigan to find it. 






Address: 
East Michigan Tourist Ass’n 
Dept. 347 Bay City, Mich. 


4c postage for All-Michigan booklet, 














This is the Year to 


Travel Cheaply 


and these are the books to show you how 
to get the most for your money oO 
1 each 





MCBRIDE DOLLAR 
TRAVEL BOOKS 


The cream of the travel books of 
well-known authors and leading pub- 
lishers at a fraction of their original 
cost. Full library size, 5% x 8% 
inches, rich cloth binding, fine an- 
tique paper. End sheets carry full- 
size illustrations. In _ their original 
editions these books sold at from $2 
In this fine new edition 
plates, 




















the original 


4. The Call to England. By H. V. 
Morton. A stimulating tour of 
Britain. 

2. When You Go to London. By H. 
Vv. Morton. Makes every day in Lon- 
don an adventure. 

3. Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speak- 
man. The circuit of fascinating Erin. 
6. Come With Me Through France. 
By Frank Schoonmaker. An interpre- 
tive courier. 

41. Spanish Towns and People. By 
Robert Medill McBride. Vivid pic- 
tures of every important city. 

12. Come With Me Through Italy. 
By Frank Schoonmaker. All the out- 
standing features. 

13. Planning a Trip Abroad. 
Edward Hungerford. An wt “a 
sable guide. 

14. Through Europe on Two Dollars 
a Day. By Frank Schoonmaker. 
PSA © ees of an inexpensive trip 


16 dw ® bs Worth-While in 
bert B. Osborne, A ; 
Seltentful Mn my “<a 
20. Under the Sky In Callfornia. By “< 
Charles Francis Saunders. Mountain, ‘ 
desert and canyon. 
21. London, Paris and Rome in Seven 
Days. By A. Mijton. Daily pro- 
grams that are triumphs of selection. 
23. Meet the Germans. By Henry 
Albert Phillips. Modern Germany 
and its people. 
26. a. — In Old London. By 
George Byron Gordon. Mistertonl 
London; churches, taverns, etc 
28. As it Is In England. 
bert B. Osborne. Villages 
——. ae, landscapes. 
Picture Towns of Europe. By 
Albert B. Osborne. Carcassonne, 
Gimnk Toledo, Rothenberg, ste" 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., I 
| 4 West 16th St., New York City. | 
Please send the books marked with a circle. 1 enclose 
$B... cseccees (Plus 10 cents postage for each volume.) 

| (Encircle numbers you want) 
1 2 8 6 11 12 18 14 16 20 21 28 25 28 29 31 


Name.......... 
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A Trip to Cincinnati 
(Continued from page 47) 





people to ride to the top of the 
Bluffs. 

2. Boats and barges on the riv- 
er. 
3. Rafts and lumber mills. 

d | 4. The largest buildings. 

5. The river banks. 

6. The warehouses. 

| 7. The dams and locks of the 
Ohio. (At present there are fif- 
ty dams and locks completed and 
in operation along the Ohio Riv- 
er. Cincinnati is on an inland 
waterway system extending into 
the heart of the United States. 
The teacher should explain why 
dams and locks are necessary in 
the Ohio River.) 


Miniature dams and locks may 
be constructed by the children in 
the sand table. 








A Symphony Orchestra record 
may be played on the phonograph ee 
during the music-appreciation | 
period. . 


In music class, attention may 
be called to the world-famous 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 





A view of the city from the 
Bluffs gives rise to discussion of 
the size and population of the 
2 city, and the number of indus- 
tries and factories. The following 
points are learned. 

1. Cincinnati has a population 
of 451,000, and occupies over 70 
square miles. 

(Call attention to the fact that 
all these people need food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter.) 

a) How near the center of the 

United States is Cincinnati? 

b) In which half of the coun- 








J coal “ail you tall 


tales of Hawaii 


o = mm | | 


eh 





west? 

c) Then how did Cincinnati 
receive the name, “Queen City 
of the West”? Was there ever 
a time in the history of our 
country when Cincinnati was 
really a western city? 

d) Before the time of rail- 


roads, how were the sites of: 


settlements chosen? 

e) Can you explain why a lo- 

cation along a large river is a 

good place for a town? 

f) Trace the route over which 

the early pioneers traveled to 

reach Cincinnati. 

g) Why does Cincinnati have 

a great interest in the develop- 

ment of river traffic? 

2. There are 3,000 manufac- 
turing enterprises in Cincinnati. 

a) Discuss the difference be- 

tween manufacturer, wholesal- 

er, and retailer. 

b) Compare with the number 

of manufacturing industries in 

your own community. 

c) Cincinnati makes more ma- 

chine tools, in larger variety, 

than any other city in the 

world. Of what materials are 

they made? How many of 

these can be obtained in Cin 

cinnati? 

3. Cincinnati is the home of 
the largest manufacturing plants 





Correlate with history. The 
story of the Ohio Company, 
westward migration, and the 
launching of the second “May- 
flower” may be found in West’s 
American Democracy. (If these 
stories have been used for moti- 
vation, simply recall and review 
the main facts. ) 


Make a list of tools used by a 
gardener, a farmer, a carpenter, 
and a mechanic. 


A few of the leading manufac- 
tured products might be studied 
as to: raw materials and their 


(Continued on page 70) 











If I could have soft 
music—and my linen 
suit. If youcould soften 
those stars out there, 
perhaps I could make 
you hear the stir of 
coco palms. 
There are violet 
lants there that grow 
six feet tall, p trees and sausage 
trees. A volcano big enough to hold 
the city of Chicago. And rainbows 
at night. But that’s not it... . 

The air is light and warm, and 
cool. Fragrant. It touches you after 
it has floated over gardenias and 
ginger blossoms .. . and sipped at 
strange kinds of fruit you could go 
pick off the trees yourself. 

Nights are still. There’s rhythm 
that goes through youthe way your 
blood runs through you—like “the 
eternal wine of the trade winds,” 
Jack London said. 

It’s a strange place. .. You can’t 
just say why, but you always want 
to go back... and next time... . 


Make it a Summer Trip 
Thanks to the cooling trade winds 


AWAII 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
1524 RUSS BLDG. + SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, u; 

request, mail you rree, authoritative infor- 
mation about the Islands. For a special 
booklet, with picture maps, send ten cents, 


t 
try is it located, the east or the } 
pty a the thermometer will stay below ' 


85° all summer long. (This is the 
season (April—September ) of the 
beautiful flame trees . . . gardens 
growing in the treetops. No pass- 
port or custom inspection from 
mainland America. (There are 20 
golf courses on the four main islands. 
In fact, every sport you have ever 
‘known... in a brand new setting. 
(Living costs are just what you are 
accustomed to at home. American 
a hotels at $5.00 a day will de- 


ight you. 
$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that sail 
from the Pacific Coast ports of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Van- 
couver will carry you to Hawaii and 
back for $220, First Class. Spacious 
Cabin Class accommodations, $150 
roundtrip. Your railroad or travel 
agent can arrange your trip. 


Send for booklet on University of 
Hawaii Summer Session, June 26 to 
August 4. Special courses also of- 
fered at Kilauea Volcane Camp— 
Volcanology, Geology, Nature Study. 
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Famous cruises most economical in years! 


Low fares on famed President Liners! 
Exchange rates everywhere that swell 
your pocketbook, .. Not for ages has 
foreign travel offered so much for so 


very little money. 


This summer you may sail Round the 
World for only $749, First Class—with 
all the celebrated luxury of President 
Liners absolutely unchanged from days 


when fares were highest. 


Visit 21 ports in 14.different countries, 
80 cities—or more if you wish, as you 
sail 26,000 miles in the company of the 
good companions who always travel on 
President Liners. Sail any week from 
New York or the Pacific Coast. Stop- 
over if you like in Hawaii, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Malaya, India, Egypt, 
Furope—wherever you choose! 


On President Liners you literally go 
as you please,and at no extra fare. Stop- 
over anywhere, then continue on the 
next or a later one of these liners that 
sail on such frequent,regular schedule. 
Take up to two full years or circle the 
globe in no more than 85 days. 

Orient roundtrips via President 


Liners offer the same freedom of itiner- 
ary. And in addition to luxurious First 


Round the World 
Firet * rf 7 | 9 Class 


Low Orient Roundtrips 


Th Sh oso 


—_ 


Class, economical Tourist Class accom- 
modations are now available. Sail any 
week from California,via the Sunshine 
Belt. Super-express service is featured 
by frequent sailings of the magnificent 
new President Hoover and President 
Coolidge... Orsail from Seattle, via the 
Short Route. At no additional fare you 
may go to the Orient one way and re- 
turn the other! 

All President Liners are large and 
comfortable, built for the service they 
are in, All have every stateroom out- 
side, high and midship, large and airy. 
Real twin beds replace the ordinary 
berths. Public rooms are luxuriously 
appointed; decks are broad, with out- 
door swimming pools, And the cuisine 
has no superior. 

President Linerssail every week from 
New York, via Havana and the Panama 


Canal, to California (First Class $165, 


Tourist Class $120)—thence via Hawaii 
to the Orient, and Round the World. 
Fortnightly from Seattle to the Orient. 
Get all information about these thrill- 
ing trips, and about the specially con- 
.and reduced 
roundtrips between New York and 
California. See any agent,or... 


ducted Orient cruises .. 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York - 


Bidg., Washington, D.C. - 


110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago - 
614 West Sixth St., Los Angeles «24 Providence St., Boston 
Broadway Pier, San Diego - 217 Bay St., Toronto 


311 California St., San Francisco 
+ Fourth at University, Seattle 


‘Transportation 
Union Trust Arcade, Cleveland . 152 Broadway, Portland, Ore. - 465 Howe St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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A Trip to Cincinnati 
(Continued from page 69) 


producing office furniture, school 
textbooks, soaps, valves and en- 
gineering appliances, pianos, play- 
ing cards, laundry machinery, 
‘metal building material, printer’s 


sources; power used in manufac. 
ture; location of factories in rela. 
tion to transportation facilities; 
processes of manufacture; sale of 


the finished product. 


| ink, and greeting cards. Other 
| manufactures include: women’s 
| shoes, men’s clothing, automobile 
accessories, pottery, furniture, pa- 
per and paper products, food 
products, candies, pens, paints 
| and varnish, stoves and furnaces, 
,and baking machinery. 
| 4, Cincinnati is one of the few 
larger cities favored with natural 
gas. 

a) Ask where 

comes from. 

6b) How is it used? 

c) How has the supply of 

natural gas affected the growth 

of Cincinnati? 

While visiting Cincinnati, the 
class learns that this city is the 
| world’s greatest producer of ra- 
dio receiving sets, and is the home 
of stations WLW, WSAI, and 
-WKRC. A short time is spent in 


Assign certain products to 
groups for special study. The 
class may collect pictures or sam- 
ples for a products poster. 





natural gas 


A “make-believe” radio pro- 
gram will be an interesting re- 
view. Let the children choose an 
announcer and speakers for the 
occasion. The program may in- 
clude brief talks on the points 
studied, and a round-table discus- 


discussing: the broadcasting stu- sion on “Why We Think Cincin- 
'dio; the microphone; how the nati Would Be a Desirable City in 
programs are transmitted; the Which to Live,” or “Why Cin- 
purpose of receiving sets; the cinnati Is Called ‘Queen City of 


_ value of the radio. 


| 


| 1. Knowledge of why Cincinnati 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


regions of the United States. 


i 


| 
| 


| 


| ports and exports of Cincinnati. 


the West.’ ” 








standing of the relation of environ- 
ment to the way people work and 


is called “Queen City of the West.” live. 
2. Knowledge of the chief occu-| 19. Development of the ability to 
pations of Cincinnati. illustrate reports and stories with 


3. Knowledge of its location, size, original sketches. 
end lngutenes 20. Pleasure in dramatizing, and 


“4: — .___|in entertaining others. 
4. Ability to list important im 31. Devewment of te ail 
to speak before the class. 

22. Realization that co-operation 
|is necessary to make any kind of 
‘work successful. 

23. Pleasure in planning an ex 


DEsIRABLE OUTCOMES 





§. Knowledge of Cincinnati’s| 
transportation facilities. 

6. Understanding of the depend- 
ence of Cincinnati upon the other | 


7. Knowledge of the relationship a — — 
between Cincinnati and distant cit-| 8 P 7 
‘conduct in public places. 
~~ —o —* 25. Appreciation of the work re- 
rhe “mages be d Ci meres"'98 | quired to manufacture an article. 
places in and around “incinnati. | 26. Development of the desire to 
9. Realization of the fact that) 1 spout or eran ea 
Cincinnati has home, business, and 27. Abilisy 00 cslect, cut ous, oil 
: : i. ‘ 
industrial prem ..;mount suitable pictures for charts 
10. Appreciation of what it .4d booklets. 
means to a city to be located on a 
| great river. 


11. Knowledge of how cities ans ing letters, studying pictures, etc. 


represented on a map. 29. Development of a spirit of 
12. Increased understanding of co-operation. 


the early days of large cities. 

13. Recognition of the fact that 
each neighborhood or community in BIBLIOGRAPHY 
a city contributes to the welfare of |For the teacher— 
the city. 

14. Development of a growing 
interest in the world at large. 

15. Interest in historical spots. | 

16. Development of a sense of | | 
direction. 

17. Development of the ability to 
locate places upon maps and globes. 

18. Development of an under-| 


30. Development of initiative. 


Live (Boston: Ginn & Co.). 


Industries of the United States 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919). 
fs David Starr, and Cather 
K. D.: High Lights of Geography 
North America (Yonkers-on 
(Continued on page 71) 













28. Development of ability té : 
find information by reading, writq 


Allen, N. B.: How and Where We 


Fisher, Elizabeth F.: Resources and 


May 


\ 
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ICELAND 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 


DENMARK 
FINLAND 
RUSSIA 
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KUNGSHOLM 


Gleaming White Motor Liner, 20,000 Ton Reg. 


You need a com- 
plete change this 
summer! Go to the 
Viking Lands, on a 
Viking Ship, Viking 
manned. The 
gleaming white 
motor liner Kungsholm sails 
from New York June 30th, 4 P.M. 


and to visit 19 ports 
and 7 countries. 
You're backin New 
York August llth, 
or with later liner, 
if desired, at no 
extra cost. Consult 
your own Travel Agent or 
, ‘Ju SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
DaylightSavingtime,tobegone | 21State St..N.Y. 10 State St., Boston 
42 days, to travel 11,813 miles, 181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


NORTH CAPE... FJORDS of NORWAY 
SCANDINAVIAN CAPITALS ... RUSSIA 


WONDER 
CRUISE 
$395 and up 


Shore excursions extra 











THREE GREAT CITIES 
10 DAYS. ficd'cites of the Sovies 


fied cities of the Soviet 

Union. MOSCOW... with 
its intense activities, social planning, and amazing 
art theatres. KHARKOV... with its enormous dis- 
tribution of national production, industries, and 
University. KIEV...with its ancient art, melodious 
folk songs, and mechanical works. First Class, 
$165; Tourist, $80; Special, $45. 
















Other unusual Tours: Cruising the VOLGA, 12 Days; 
DNIEPER RIVER TOUR, 14 days; CRIMEA TOUR, 20 days. 
New low travel rates...15 tours to choose from...5 to 31 days. 
Price includes Intourist hotels, meals, guide-interpreters, 
Soviet visa and transportation from starting to ending point 
in the Soviet Union. Price does not include sound trip 
passage to the Soviet Union. 


Write for Booklet C5. 









INTOURIST, | nc. U. S. Representative of the State 


Travel Bureau of the U.S. S. R., 
545 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in 


Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. Or see your own 


travel agent. 
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A Trip to Cincinnati 
(Continued from page 70) 


Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 
1925). 

Lefferts, Walter: Our Own United 
States (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1925). 

McMurry, C. A.: Type Studies from 
the Geography of the United 
States (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co.). 

Smith, J. Russell: Human Geog- 
raphy, Book II (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1922). 

Tarr, Ralph Stockman, and 
McMurry, F. M.: New Geog- 
raphy, Book I (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1920). 

von Engeln, O. D., and Urquhart, 
J. D.: The Story Key to Geo- 
graphic Names (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.). 

West, W. M.: The Story of Ameri- 
can Democracy (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1922). 

Winslow, I. O.: The United States, 
“Geography Series,” Vol. II (New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co.). 

For the pupils— 

Carpenter, F. G.: Around the World 
with the Children (New York: 
American Book Co.). 

Chamberlain, J. F.: How We Are 
Fed; How We Are Clothed; How 
We Are Sheltered; How We 
Travel (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co.). 

Knowlton, P. A.: First Lessons in 
Geography (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.). 

McMurry, F. M., and Parkins, A. 
E.: Elementary Geography (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.). 

Pitkin, W. B., and Hughes, H. F.: 
Seeing America (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.). 


The Medal and 
the Orchid 


(Continued from page 49) 


SIXTH SAVAGE (handing Pierre a 
bag)—Here are your coins. Keep 
them. You are honest; you do not 
deceive. Rest awhile, for we will 
help you. 

(The savages all depart, leaving 
Pierre to eat his breakfast. Orchid 
Dancers enter from right and do a 
simple dance. As they finish they 
exit, left. The savages return, right, 
each one bearing many orchids.) 

cHiEF—Here, Pierre, are orchids. 





They are the finest in the world. 
Choose the best, take it with you to 


| France, and win the prize. 


(Pierre, very excited, holds up 
many orchids and finally chooses a 
large one.) 

PIERRE—Oh, I shall never be able 
to repay your kindness. 

CHIEF—You have repaid it by not 
deceiving us. 

(All sing “All That's Good and 


Great,” found in Progressive Music 





Series, Book IT.) 
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EUROP 


Giving you a wonderfully good 
time all the way to Europe and 
all the way back... that’s our job, 
and we’ve been specializing onit 
for some 65 years. No wonder 
passengers say we know how! 

No matter what your particu- 
lar idea of “good times” may be, 
you'll find them via White Star. 
There’s the fun of voyaging with 
the jolly crowd who always “go 
White Star”...the fun of marvel- 
ous meals, of dancing on broad 
decks under the romantic canopy 
of the stars, the fun of deck sports 
and impromptu parties... and 
everything done with the flair 
that makes the difference be- 
tween “crossing by White Star” 
and just another ocean trip. 

And does it cost you more to 
cross with us? No, indeed. White 
Star rates are amazingly mod- 
erate, with a choice of some of 
the world’s most famous liners. 
Here they are—the good times 
ships—look them over, then ask 
your local travel agent for ail 
the details. 





$ i $169 round 
95 trip in Tourist 
one way Class 











MAJESTIC— world’s largest ship 


OLYMPIC  LAURENTIC 
GEORGIC (new) + BRITANNIC 
ADRIATIC DORIC 


Your local agent can tell you all about 
these splendid ships and make your 
reservations. Don’t delay. See him now. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Other offices in principal cities, 
Agents everywhere 
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& | National Academy show of 1911; 


/|characteristic of her work). 


“The Hilltop” — 
Jean MacLane 
(Continued from page 15) 


has an unaffected simplicity, so 


“Honorable Brand Whitlock” 
(Museum of Art, Toledo, Okio). 
“Portrait of a Boy.” 








VISITING 6 FOREIGN LANDS 
ENROUTE TO 





or NEW YORK 


3-IN-A-ROOM 
CAN ENJOY PRIVATE 
BATH --- AT 
MINIMUM RATES 








CALIFORNIA 


“Children at Play.” 

“Ready for the Bath.” 

“Siesta.” 

“The Bathers.” 

“The Artist’s Family.” 

“Morning.” 

“Baby Margaret Asleep.” 

“An Inner Shore.” 

Included in her awards have been, 
to name a few: bronze medals, St. 
Louis Exposition; first prize, Inter- 
national League, 1907; Elling prize, 
New York, 1907; Burgess prize, 
‘New York, 1908; silver medal, In- 
ternational Exposition, Buenos Aires, 
1911; Lippincott prize, Pennsyl- 
'vania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
11914. 











You go abroad when you sail 
aboard one of the brilliant new 
Grace sister liners . . . The 
world’s first ships having all 
outside staterooms with private 
baths... Largest outdoor pool 
on any American ship ... Spa- 
cious Sports Deck...Palm court 
..» Verandah...Gay Club with 
a famous Anson Weeks orches- 
tra... Dorothy Gray beauty 
parlor. Shore visits everywhere 
and an opportunity to visit the 
capital cities in El Salvador and 
Guatemala, Also excursions en 
route in Havana, Panama and 
Mexico . . . countries which 
offer endless material for lec- 
ture or study. Remarkably low 
fares; 25% discount for round 
trip. No passports. Also popular 
Grace Cabin Class liners for 
even thriftier travel. Weekly 
sailings from New York, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Consult your travel agent or 
Grace Line. 


New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; San 
Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Los Angeles: 
525 W. 6th St.; Chicago: 230 N. 
Michigan Ave.; also Philadelphia, 
Boston, Seattle, Victoria. 





| In 1926, the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., held a 
|joint exhibit of Jean MacLane’s and 
John C. Johansen’s work. Pictures 
wes lent for this exhibition by 
‘such museums as the National Gal- 
lery, Washington, D.C.; the Art 
Institute of Chicago; the museums 
‘of Toledo, Ohio, and San Antonio, 


Texas; and from private collections’ 


‘both in America and abroad. 

| There is to all Jean MacLane’s 
\work a freedom, almost a boldness, 
of stroke which is suggestive of a 
masculine strength and is remin- 
‘iscent of John Singer Sargent’s 
‘style. Those who have made a care- 
ful study of Miss MacLane’s work 
‘know that it is the feeling and 
‘thought behind the stroke that give 
her art such strength, such whole- 
\someness of spirit. Her color vi- 
brates with reality and her design 
‘is simple, but decorative. Charles 
|Caffin, in speaking of the work of 
Jean MacLane, says: “It has a tonic 
| suggestion.” 

_ The picture, “The Hilltop,” was 
‘first shown in Paris, in 1915. It re- 
ceived a great deal of praise for the 
expression of buoyancy, the fine 
handling of color and atmosphere, 
and the artist’s achievement in 
‘catching the exhilarating feeling of 
the upper air. The treatment of 
sky with floating bubbles; the bal- 
‘ance of blues in the sky with those 
in the dresses of the children; the 
\quality of the pinks, tans, and ‘sea- 
greens, all give a holiday air to the 
picture. There is a free, bold treat- 
ment of the figures which conveys 
all the carefreeness of a hilltop. This 
picture, which gives all who see it a 
feeling of height, lightness, and joy, 
is characteristic of Jean MacLane’s 
work, 





EpitrortaL Norte: The subject of Miss 
Eckford’s next picture study lesson will be 
“Dancing in a Ring,” by Hans Thoma, our 
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CHANGE TO 
CRISPNESS 


MODERN primary education pays particular attention 
to the health of pupils. The influence of the teacher in 
shaping proper habits of diet is invaluable. 


Toaid you in this splendid work, the Home Economics 
Department of the Kellogg Company has prepared special 
material, setting forth the rules of right living and eating. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are particularly good in spring 
menus for youngsters. They provide a welcome change 
to crispness from heavy winter dishes. Eaten with milk 
or cream, they help provide rounded nourishment in 


easily digested form. 
We will be glad to send you the 


Kellogg instruction aids free. Simply 


check the literature you wish, and 





mail us the coupon. 

















cover picture for June. 








K-5 
Home Economics Department 
Ke.ioce Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me free the material I have checked. 


(JBREAKFAST SCORE CHART [JMILK FOR ADEQUATE 


(JGOOD HEALTH RULES NUTRITION 
[JFOODS FOR GROWING _|JBE YOUR OWN BEST 
BOYS AND GIRLS EXHIBIT 


(J) THE LUNCH BOX PARADE 
CJA MANUAL OF COOKING 


()THREE MEALS A DAY 
_JASSORTED KELLOGG 














FOR BOY SCOUTS RECIPES 
C)HEALTH SCORE CHART 
Name 
Grade taught Se a A ae ee 
Address — 
City. State 
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The Child’s World of Art 


(Continued from page 32) 


some thirty children, whose ages 
range from five to ten years. There 
is an air of absorbing industry. At 
times there is a noisy “busyness,” 
but never a disturbance that comes 
from inactivity or lack of interest. 
Every child feels that he is entering 
a world that is his, and he goes to 
work eagerly. The children can go 
and come as they like in the room, 
but for the most part they are so 
busy that there is no needless mov- 
ing about. Except for occasional 
directions, they are free to work at 
whatever their inclinations prompt 
them to do, and they work with 
heart and soul. The creation is 
theirs, and what pride they take in 
making it really fine! No adult 
hand touches it. 

If the children need help in 
drawing, and Professor Cizek feels 
they have reached the stage where 
he must show them, he makes a 
sketch on a separate piece of paper. 
If they need help in stretching cloth 
on their frames, one of the teachers 
assists, but she does not touch the 
needle and thread that make the de- 
sign. An adult’s work on a child’s 
only weakens it, and destroys the 
child’s feeling of confidence. A 
child’s work should be corrected 
only by the child. Often when one 
part of a picture is better than an- 
other, the suggestion is to make 
something of the good part. Per- 
haps it will be a larger picture, or 
the subject worked out in wood or 
plaster, or embroidered on cloth. It 
is the cultivating of every bit of the 
good that leads finally to a child’s 
best effort. 

One thing generally mentioned in 
connection with Professor Cizek’s 
work is that he does not correct the 
children, that they grow from their 
own efforts. There is a certain chal- 
lenge in this statement, for those 
who do not know must in some way 
be guided toward good craftsman- 
ship. Art teachers know that the 
materials used must be suitable to 
the object to be made. The imprac- 
tical would be a misuse of good 
craftsmanship. Professor Cizek feels 
that the child should be guided in 
this at the very first. As you watch 
the procedure of the class, and see 
the first group go out and a second 
group come in, you are conscious 
that there has been careful prepara- 
tion of materials. That relieves the 
child of any confusion, and starts 
him off with assurance. 

I felt as I observed the children at 
work that Professor Cizek’s manner 
of correction was not as a teacher to 
an inexperienced child, but as one 
artist to another. Certainly he holds 
the children to a high respect for 
craftsmanship. By questions they 
are stimulated to self-criticism of an 
idea or in the use of tools, and thus 
have a big part in determining 


whether or not their work is good. 








What is it that Professor Cizek| 


did which had not been done be- 
fore? What is it that he has helped 
other people to see? This: that if 
given the opportunity, the child art- 
ist works upon certain definite laws 
of his own, based upon his mental 
and chronological age; that these 
laws are more or less similar with all 
children who are normal in their de- 
velopment; that for children, art is 
not what it is for the adult, hence, 
to expect a child to paint as an adult 
does is to destroy all the individu- 
ality that should go to help develop 
a happy, normal person. 

The age from one to seven is that 
of formulating ideas and feelings; 
from seven to fourteen it is, or 
should be, one of joy in expressing 


ideas through a tangible material. |. 


This joy and work bring a growth 


that lays a splendid foundation for |! 


adult life, no matter what the occu- 
pation be. 


It is because of his belief in the} _. 
child’s art heritage that Professor| | 


Cizek has a great number of mate- 
rials from which each in the class 
may make a selection. There was 
one child who cried when she was 
given a pencil or was confronted 


with a suggestion of painting. Yet): 


she liked the class, liked watching 
the children. Finally she found some 
small pieces of cloth in many colors. 


Then she knew what she wanted to| ial 


do. She would make a picture with 
colored cloth. She liked weaving 
the needle and thread in and out. 
“Some day I am going to be a dress- 
maker,” she said eagerly. With the 
needle in her hand all manner of 
ideas came to life. For another 
child, carving in plaster gave a real- 
ity to her ideas. No child said, “I 
cannot.” 

What Professor Cizek has done 
for his pupils, many another teacher 
is doing for hers. She may not be a 
creative artist herself, but she has a 
great respect for the child, his ideas, 
and his ability to express them. She 
learns as eagerly from him as he does 
from her. She believes in helping 
him grow by utilizing all the things 
about him. 

Art classes often go hand in hand 
with nature walks. A nature walk 
makes a good foundation for an art 
lesson; or, if the class wants to find 
out about fairies and colors, but has 
little helpful material, there are al- 
ways old spools and some soap and 
water. With these, soap bubbles can 
be made. 

Have my words been as elusive as 
the colors in Jean MacLane’s picture, 
or have you seen through them to 
the heart of the message? The child’s 
world is not a pattern that you can 
use; it is something that you must 
find for yourself. Once found, it 
will be the richest thing you could 
possess for your teaching, because, 
unlike a pattern, it- will.grow. 








Get 
clear away 
this summer 








ILL YOU be content, this summer, 

with just an ordinary vacation? This 
year you need far-more ... complete change, 
new experiences, new horizons... to rebuild 
your vitality for the tasks ahead. Even-two 
weeks is enough to get clear away... to give 
you, from most points in the country, at least 
eleven days actually in Southern California! 
And costs here need be no more than the 
usual expenses of an ordinary summer outing. 


Southern California offers clear, rainless 
days, cool nights and every kind of vacation 
| play. Picture yourself on the beach shown 
| above, or sailing those friendly waters to a 
‘nearby pleasure-island... exploring a mile- 

high forested mountain lake or scrambling 
| over America’s most southerly glacier... rev- 

elling in the foreign glamour of a century-old 
| Spanish Mission, or a gay Old Mexico resort 
| .+.fiding mile on mile through palms and 
' orange groves, dropping in on storied resort 

cities like Pasadena, Glendale, Beverly Hills, 
| Long Beach, Santa Monica, Pomona and many 
| more... dining and dancing in fascinating 
Hollywood or big, cosmopolitan Los Angeles. 











It’s easy to do this year. For costs while 
| here (normally about 16% under the U. S. 
average) and costs of getting bere, have been 
drastically slashed —lowest in fifteen years. 
| Don’t miss this great opportunity! 


| FREE— New 72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever published 





... just off the press... 72 pages, 159 inter- 
esting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes and time required for the 
trip, itemized costs and day-by-day details 
of everything to do and see here. Send coupon 
today for your free copy. Or for further 
authoritative, unprejudiced information, 
write us your own questions about a South- 
ern California vacation. 





Come for a glorious vacation. Advise any- 
one not to come seeking employment, lest 
he be disappointed; but for the tourist, 
the attractions are unlimited. 











ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


G NY Vacation costs may 
=P never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





: All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 

+ Dept.5-J, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

: Send me free illustrated book giving complete details 
: (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
: Also send free booklets about the counties checked. 

t (Los Angeles 








' C Orange (C San Diego 
* 0) Kern (CO Santa Barbara (C) Riverside 

Name. — 
: Street — 
* City_ State 
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hotel practice and add #f to our already 
long list. You will remember some of 
the traditional practices these hotels 
have changed. 

There was the tip-hungry wash 
room attendant who thrust his serv- 
ices upon you. Such wmrequested tip- 
seeking service was banned years ago 
by our houses. 

Then there were the extra charges 
for the newspapers and cigars and 
cigarettes sold in hotel lobbies. Long 
ago we turned thumbs down on this 
usurious practice. Everything at our 
news stands and cigar stands is yours 
at street store prices. 

You will remember, too, other not- 
able contributions to greater economy, 
comfort and service conceived and 
pioneered by these hotels... that the 
Statlers were the first to provide a 
private bath with every room, circu- 
lating ice water, a free morning news- 
paper under the door, free radio 
reception, and a dozen other con- 
veniences. 

In this last innovation ... banish- 
ing the irritating restaurant check 
room tip...you have present-day 
proof that our spirit of service and 
leadership marches on. 


HOTELS STATLER 


Beaton « Buffale - Cleveland . Dinctt - Fedeunts 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 1S THE STATLER 











IN NEW YORK, 


pictures of mothers or of. fam- 
ily life. Mount them on brown 
wrapping paper and paste them 
on the blackboard. Print ap- 
proprite titles or sentences be- 
low them. 
16. Plan refreshments for a 
party. 
17. Prepare the food in the 
classroom the day before. 
18. Make napkins of paper 
towels; measure, cut in fancy 
shapes, and decorate with col- 
ored paper. 
19. Use paraffined cups for the 
flowerpots, and decorate them. 
20. Arrange and decorate the 
room. 
V. Materials— 
1. Stories. 
“Little Ander’s Cap.” 
“The Lark and Her Young 
Ones.” 
“The Little Brown Herb.” 
“Cornelia’s Jewels.” 
“Raggylug.” 
“The Little Rabbit Who Want- 
ed Red Wings.” 
2. Pictures. 
“Madonna of the Chair.” 
“Feeding Her Birds.” 
“The Two Mothers.” 
“Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother,” by Whistler. 
3. Poems. 
“I Love You, Mother.” 
“Only One Mother.” 
“A Mother Thought.” 
“Somebody’s Mother.” 
“My Mother.” 



















































work specimens, pictures, clippings, etc. 
No paste needed. Neat, easy to use for 
mounting tight or loose. Ifdealercannot 

m supply,sendhisname, address and 1 
ek 0c for a pkg. and free samples, SS 


BUYS 
HEED age A Corners, hig 













4 J Specialists in Economi: 
Travel for the Elite. 


ea 2 Se 
ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
@e55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet B 











UND 
$1313 EUROPE ‘“trs 
For Teachers, Students, Tourists. 
Send for composite booklet “ET.”’ Contains 
new reduced rates. All lines—all steamers. 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL SERVICE, 


Universal Tours, Inc., General Agents, 
421—7 Avenue, New York City, CH 4-2345. 


erinteo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


|or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
| two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printedin either engraver "sscript or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 
Shen ttinininanhtecr 


iF. 
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MAKE OK 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 


203 VICTOR Bun . SR APH C Towa» 











WHY NOT ver spring. summer, fall 
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Write for Samples 100 Vien + ~~ - = $1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St. cali 
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For Mother’s Day f Unadstreo 171 
wf, / / tly / (Continued from page 18) SECTIONAL BOOKCASI 
td « “wf ° bd IV. Suggested activities— Furnished in Siterent designe, materiale and 4, 
1. Plan a program and invite|| *!shes. Sold on approval direct f eee | 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Y 
the mothers. . eneenr Sul 
2. Learn appropriate poems. BAB ie “Always com. 
( ; / ( ") / , / Practice them in order to recite Pnfniched.” | 
. - e 
them well. — 
“MEL ¢ “MEL. “Ym“eL. 3. Collect appropriate stories. 
Two or three of the best may 
be chosen and read for the pro- : . 
gram. DEAL BO D BRARY 
STATLER PIONEERING 4. Dramatize stories. Bale 
5. Learn appropriate songs. FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL H. 
ur GRENOBLE with 
. + a —— —_—- so ae ae ase a Pr 
hf that the numbers on the pro- CQLLEGE - CrEDITS Curt 
now taboos the Restaurant Check Room Tip: paint: ier beers ————— rs 
7. Make a welcome arch. IDEAL euvinoeeeenee? FOR FRENCH STUDY Ly 
8. Make favors for mothers, etemaaiing Wood tn Pventth Dem 
* Dimes! Dimes! Dimes! Ten-cents- such as white flags, with the Pi 
a-meal toll charge on your hat and word “Mother” in red letters fy ™ Open Road ine. Ce 
coat. Money slipping away. You check on each one. — Ameepeenegsine N. 
your headpiece, then you buy it back 9. Plant flower seeds; later re- wieenalnene 
. but NEVER AGAIN at the en- set the plants and give them to 
trance to a public restaurant in a the mothers on Mother’s Day. CcAShH’s RIAREES 
Statler Hotel! 10. Make booklets about moth- For School and Traveling 
We’ve banned these gratuity-takers ers of famous men. Mark all wearables with CASH'S 
never be lost—they positively 
. tabooed, once and for all, the 11. Make baskets for messages identify in school, laundry. at home to re 
tributes they exact from our diners. of remembrance, one for each a longings marked, too—avoid loss soug 
We’ve accomplished something day in the week. Trial Offer: Send 10° for odie 
we’ve wanted to do for a long time... 12. Make greeting cards for the name woven tn fast thread freq 
placed attendants at the check rooms mothers. Seosene due en eaten. Arte 
of all our public restaurants who 13. Write invitations to the J. & J. meso keep 
cannot ...and who are instructed not ‘ mothers asking them to attend forts 
to... accept tips. They’re paid dy us the program. ing 
to take care of your things while you 14. Arrange and decorate the soar 
eat our good Statler food. room for Mother’s Day. worl 
Thus we pioneer another reform in 15. From magazines collect | Mreacnen mea tom tact for moore mene ng 
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For Mother’s Day 


(Continued from page 74) 


4, Songs. 

“Baby’s 
Moon.” 

“Sleep, Baby, Sleep.” 

“Songs My Mother Used to 
Sing.” 

“Sweet and Low.” 

“Rock-a-bye Baby.” 


Boat’s the Silver 
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Encouraging Self-Expression 
(Continued from page 25) 


to receive her aid. Her advice was 
sought about mixing paints and de- 
ciding upon colors. Four children 
frequently painted at one time, with 
Artemis, as one of the quartette, 
keeping a watchful eye upon the ef- 
forts of the other three. This paint- 
ing was done before school, during 
seatwork periods, and when other 
work was completed, as well as dur- 
ing the regular art periods. 





If a child wished to illustrate a 
story or a poem, and was unable to 
draw his picture without using 
something as a guide, he looked for 
what he wanted in books, magazines, 
or pictures in the room. Frequently 
pictures were brought from home 
by the children who had found in 
a magazine or paper exactly what 
they needed for their work. 

(Continued on page 76) 





lighting salmon and trout....... 
the waters are full of em in 
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for everything—amazingly low. 


cA thousand virgin lakes and streams, 
alive with “big ones”... real fighters 
that will provide many a thrilling battle 
to test your skill with rod and reel. Get 
out your sportiest tackle and come to 
Newfoundland. Favored by nature with 
magnificent scenery and a healthful cli- 
mate, this new-found vacation land also 
provides modern hotels and camps, fine 
motor roads and excellent facilities for 
golf and other sports... with costs— 


D 


ae Wa 





Write for *‘NEWFOUND 


LAND INVITES YOU,’’ 
a booklet sent free from the 
Newfoundland Information 
Bureau, 53 Journal Blidg., 
Boston, Mass., or the New- 
foundland Tourist and Pub- 
licity Commission, St.Johns, 
Newfoundland, or any 
travel agency. ° 


LAND 










EASTERN CANADA 


ONTARIO - QUEBEC - MARITIME PROVINCES 


where vacations meet every taste 


..and every budget 


Come North this year to America’s 
great vacation land. Everywhere 
in Eastern Canada you'll find cool 
summer days and friendly hos- 
pitality .. . and costs that are 
surprisingly low! 































Take a few days for sight-seeing 
in historic Montreal and Ottawa, 
Canada’s stately capital, and quaint 
Quebec. Stop at luxurious Cana- 
dian National hotels at Halifax, 
Charlottetown and Ottawa—or at 
the comfortable inns of the Mari- 
times, Quebec and Ontario. Go 
to Pictou Lodge overlooking 
Northumberland Strait—for an 
outdoor vacation in a club-like 
atmosphere. 


If you’re a fisherman try your 
luck on Canada’s unspoiled lakes 
and streams. 


Excellent train service to all 
these vacation spots. Illustrated 
booklets, travel films and full in- 
formation may be obtained from 
any of the offices listed below. 


THE CHATEAU LAURIER — One of the a 
Ride over cool, pime-scented trails — 


finest hotels on the American continent, 
and the center of the social life of Ottawa. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 


to Lverywhere tn Canada 








OFFICES 
BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME, SEATTLE 
186 Tremont St. 1523 WashingtonBlvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 1329 Fourth Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
15th a H Sts. N.W. 


ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 
ST. PAUL 


DULUTH NEW YORK 
428 W. Superior St, 673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LONDON, ENG. 

4 So. Michigan Blvd. 705 Walnut St, 





1422 Chestnut St. 83 East Fifth St. 17-19 Cockspur Sc. 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELBS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCE 
49 E. Fourth St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 648 Marker St. 1 rue Scribe 
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Banff Springs Hotel and the Bow River Valley 


Revel in a King’s Paradise 


Pay Only “Everyman’s” Prices 
—New Bargain Tours Show the Way 


Pe. Chateau, Chalet . . . the three 
high spots of the world’s roof garden yy 
See them all in low cost tours that would thrill 
the most travel-wise human in the world. Use 
them as stop-over tours on your way East or 
West. Use them to discover the place or places 
where you shall spend your summer; for every- 
where you will find rates in keeping with the 
times 5 « . The tours are flexible enough to 
meet every want. Leisurely. Restful. Packed 
full of thrills and adventure. Study the four; 


there’s one for you: 





Banff. . . Sun Bathing Near Heaven 


6 GLorious DAYS 


: eee at Banff. 2 Days 

Lake Louise. 2 Days 
st Emerald Lake. 126 
Miles of Spectacular 
Motoring. 


All Expenn?T 0 


5, WONDERFUL DAYS 


1 Day at Banff. “ Days 
at Lake Louise. 2 Days 
at Emerald Lake. 126 
| of Spectacular 


4 COLORFUL DAYS 


4 ive at Banff. 2 Days 

Lake Louise. 1 Day 
St Emerald Lake. 126 
Miles of Spectacular 
Motoring. 


All Expense? 50 


5 outpoor DAYs 


for those who love to hike 
and climb. Stay at Chateau 
Lake —r 4 Lake 
Chalet, Lake Wapta and 
Yoho Valley Chalet-Bun- 
— Camps. 


; : otor T > 
“lt Barer OO Lake Louise... A Cold Drink Before a Climb cluded, ome cee 





First Three Tours Begin at Banff or Field 
Five Outdoor Days Begin at Lake Louise or Field 
Add Rail Fare From Starting Point 


You see it all... the Banff that has always 
been summer home for international so- 
ciety... the Lake Louise that has never 
been conquered by the hundreds of artists 
who have tried to put its fascinating color 
upon canvas ... the Emerald Lake with 
its quaint little Swiss Chalets that make 
you believe you have crossed oceans and 
conquered new worlds... And you feel 
yourself caught in the spell of the place. 


Lots of Time to Do Things on Your Own... 
Time to Explore, to Play, to Dance, to Relax 





Emerald Lake... A Girl. . . a Pony and 
Trails Worth Conquering 


There’s marvelous golf on a world-famous course . . . Fast clay-court tennis . .s 
Swimming in warm sulphur or cool clear pools with near-to-heaven sun bathing 
on the terrace . .. There’s riding, hiking, climbing on trails that lure you on and 
on... There’s fun in a magic world and you could never do it for less. 

Greatly Reduced Rates: Special weekly, monthly Banff S| s Hotel: European Plan. Single 


and family terms. Hotels open June 23—Sep- Rooms $5.50 up; Double $8.50 up. Over 35% 
tember 5. reduction from 1932. 


Chateau Lake Louise: European Plan. Single Emerald Lake Chalet: American Plan Single 
Rooms from $5; Double Rooms from $8. Rooms from $7; Double, $6.50 up per person. 


Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares to Banff, North Pacific Coast, Cali- 
fornia... Follow On to Alaska With the World’s Greatest Travel System 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourist Agents—or Mgr., Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian 
“iwivode™ “*Roeren™ "SUvaLS: eILAGar bai. PRESERASH wiBuAtaBaA on 
PeSnenNae “Uitte” Sieur ™ “oetaber * SNRs Ets pe ™=Esnue™ 








Encouraging 


Self-Expression 
(Continued from page 75) 


The desire to compose a story or 
poem worthy to be illustrated and 
the wish to make an illustration 
sufficiently attractive to be painted, 
and then to paint it well enough to 
have it included in the book of 
paintings, worked wonders in the art 
and language classes. As a conse- 
quence, Our Magazine was filled 
with good material, while the book 
of paintings grew thicker. 

The three illustrations on page 
25 were painted for the stories and 
poem which follow. 


Tue Proup Duck 


Once a mother duck loved to dress 
up and carry a parasol. She used to go 
to the pond, but she would never swim, 
because she hated to get her best clothes 
wet. One day she took her children 
with her and they all jumped in the 
pond and had a good time. They 
wanted their mother’s parasol for a sail- 
boat, but she wouldn’t give it to them. 
The little ducks said, “Oh, Mother, 
you're missing a lot of fun.” Mother 


Duck just smiled and thought how nice 
she looked. 


THe ELeEPHANT’s CHILD 

(Written after hearing Kipling’s 
story, “How the Elephant Got His 
Trunk.”) 

The little Elephant went away 

From his family one fine day, 

Down to the river all gray and green 

Where the water is muddy and never 


clean. 

He stepped on a Crocodile, ugly and 
brown, 

Who tried the Elephant’s Child to 
drown. 

But the big Snake helped him pull 
away, 

And the Elephant wasn’t drowned 
that day. 

But his nose was stretched so long it 
grew 


Into a trunk all useful and new. 

Now elephants have a trunk for a 
nose, 

Long and black like a rubber hose. 


Tue Rassits’ CONVENTION 


The week before Easter White Rab- 
bit called a convention of all the other 
rabbits in the forest to see what they 
were going to do about carrying Easter 
baskets to their friends. It was a lovely 
moonlight night and the flowers smelled 
so sweet that the rabbits forgot what 
they had come for and began to gather 
flowers. One brown rabbit just sat and 
stared at the moon all the time, and his 
brother ate a carrot he had brought 
with him. The White Rabbit had to 
call the meeting to order six times be- 
fore anyone heard him. At last they 
all stopped their fooling and listened. 
They decided to take baskets of eggs 
and flowers to all good little girls and 
boys. the night before Easter. “Remem- 
ber,” said White Rabbit, “ring the door- 
bell and run. Don’t let anyone catch 
you.” ‘They all promised to be careful. 
They picked flowers and sang songs un- 
til the moon went under a cloud. Then 
they went home and dreamed of pink 
Easter eggs and white flowers. 








TO EUROPE 
Never before such 
Remarkable Travel Values 
4 Tours to Choose From 


Rates include all expenses from Mont: 
New York. Third on ocean, pom Ms 
on land. 22 sailings from May to 
$199 — 28 Days — 4 CouNTRiEs 
Visiting England, Holland, Belgium and France, in 
cluding 3 motor tours. 
$297 — 37 Days — 6 COUNTRIEs 
above count Germany 
land, with 5 motor — _ ee 
$394 — 49 Days — 7 Countries 
Visiting all above countries plus Italy and 
motor tours. 

$499 — 56 Days — 10 CounrTri 
Visiting above countries plus Czecho-Slovakia, A’ 
and Hungary, with 8 motor tours. 

Over 1000 satisfied passengers in 1932 

Ask for Booklet “‘A”’ ' 


STUDENT TREASURE TOURS INC, 
Suite 404 McGill Building, Montreal, Que. 


Suite 266, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
Suite 1401, 24 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Vacations Planned 


ROAD MAPS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
AND TRAVEL HELP 
Wherever yon plan to travel in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you rss thru, 
marked with your best routes, a 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
—— and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport,a 
1 pocket folder, which introduces you 
18, 000 Conoco stations and dealers and ovids 
you with . to record the expenses of 
trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, operat 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
ica’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept. A, Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


Xe) To lexo BV 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


EUROPE 


9th tig cto SEASON 
OF EXPENSE TOURS $180 to $770 
No matter ret oe class is selected for the ocean pass- 
age the same guaranteed list of superior hotels is 
used foralltours. Small, select groups, Cultured, 
experienced leaders and hostesses. Strictly personal 
service, Some all motor tours. Mediterranean 
Cruise frequently included. Ind nt travel 
arranged. Cruise and steamship bookings effected. 
LARGE SELECTION OF ITINERARIES 

OPPORTUNITY TO EARN A FREE TOUR 
Write for booklet ‘‘D’’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 a in spare 
Si. capestonce tasted. te on We 
lo ence io po A meer m9 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
ine past particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
‘116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 



































































Want $105.00—$250.00 Month? 
Work for Uncle Sam | 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of your 
training and education. Many future positions to 
be filled. These pay $1,260 to $3,000 a year with 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. J246, Rochester, N. Y., 

for free 32 page book with list of positions now open 
to teachers 18 to 50. You will get full particulars 
telling how to get an appointment. | 


LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
ith College Courses amd American College Creckts 


“SUPERVISED STUDY 
-INoIVIDUAL TUTORING 
IDEAL ENVIRONMENT 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


“Interesting Traver 
THE OPEN ROAD: Inc. 


* 356 West Foaty fievm Svacet: New Youn City + 


TEMPLE TOURS 


$2 years of service to discriminating travelers 
will conduct 66 Tours to EUROPE 
at unusually low rates. 


248 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON | awa 
LONDON - PARIS - ROM 


Fifty Unused Foreign Postage Stamps 


One Dime. Helpful in teaching geography. 
P. A. Miller, 211-213 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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“LA 
_— bess” 


You'll have to carry a 
ledger round with you if 
you're going to remem- 
ber all the good things 
you hear in Ireland. The 
man who sells you cigar- 
ettes, the porter at the 
station, the woman at the 
village shop—you'll be 
telling your friends for 
weeks after of the witty 
things they say. Pleasant, 
too, to feel that every- 
where you go you're amongst friends, to be greeted on the road 
with **LA bpeds”’ (Fine day) or “So mbeannuigid Dia Ouic”’ 
(God bless you). 


It’s natural you should feel at home. Sullivan, famous in the War of 
Independence, was the son of a Limerick man; the O’Briens who won 
at Machias were a Cork family ; Baltimore in Maryland takes its name 
from a little place in Ireland close by where you land. Everywhere in 
Ireland you'll find associations with the United States. 


@ Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President— Passenger 
Traffic, (Dept. A.39) LMS Corporation, and GS Riys. of Ireland 
Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or from your own 


LMS GSR 


LONDON MIDLAND AND GREAT SOUTHERN 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF RAILWAYS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN IRELAND 
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One cruise from New York, TWO cruises 
from New Orleans on fast, modern steamers 
designed for tropical cruising. All outside 
upper deck rooms. Plenty of shipboard 
activity. No passport. 


No. 1 New York—Santiago, Cuba—Kingston—La Ceiba, Honduras. $95 up 
13 day trip including sightseeing. Santiago ancient fortress town 
with San Juan Hill & Spanish Atmosphere. Kingston, Garden Para- 
dise of West Indies—Ceiba unspoiled tropics with trip up jungle river. 


New Orleans—Havana—Colon—Nicaragua. $97.50 up 12 day trip. 
Gay fascinating Havana—Colon, crossroads of the world, and the 
Panama Canal. Time for trip across the isthmus. Puerto Cabezas, 
Nicaragua, for a bit of Central America. Sightseeing extra at 
nominal cost. 


No.2 


New Orleans—Vera Cruz—Mexico City. $125 up 12 day trip. Across 
to Vera Cruz. Train from sea level through the Alps of the Americas 
to the 7350 ft. elevation of Mexico City. Pyramids—toreadors—na- 
tive markets—relics of Montezuma. No end of fascinating items. 
Hotel, pullman and sightseeing all included. 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


VACCARO LINE 
New York, 100 Maiden Lane -—- New Orleans, Union Indemnity Building 
« See Local Agent or write us forfolder » 


No.3 
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A Group of 
Hygiene Tests 


(Continued from page 45) 


18. A good posture is head for- 
ward, shoulders forward, stomach 
out, and knees straight. 

II. Fill in the blanks with words 
that make the sentences true. 

1. A food that is the best bone 
builder is... 

2. A food that has long fibers is 





| 3. A food rich in iron is ___.. 


4. A good exercise game is __.. 

§. In order to sleep properly, one 
should ____. 

6. In rainy weather a person 
should wear on his feet. 

7. Sleep gives rest to the 
—— and snnmenined 


good standing posture are 
ee ee: 

one should eat in a day is __. 

10. Sweets should be eaten at the 
..... of a meal. 

11. One of the 
breakfast is ____.. 

12. A good substitute for coffee 
a 

13. A growing boy or girl should 
have ____. hours of sleep. 

14. The heartiest meal should be 
eaten at ___. 


best foods for 


Key To TEstTs 


Test ONE 
I. 1. True. 2. False. 3. False. 
4. False. 5. False. 6. False. 7. 


True. 8. True. 9. True. 10. True. 


11. False. 12. True. 13. True. 
14. True. 15. False. 16. False. 
17. False. 18. True. 19. True. 
20. False. 

II. 1. oxygen. 2. disease. 3. 
oxygen. 4. heart. 5. veins, arter- 


6. saliva, gastric, 
pancreatic, bile. 7. drinking intox- 
icants, overeating. 8. nerves. 9. 
telephone. 10. carbon dioxide. 

Ill. 1. white. 2. respiration. 
3. short tube. 4. saliva. 5. bad 
digestion. 6. harmless. 7. ninety- 
eight degrees. 8. four. 9. liver. 

IV. 1. circulatory. 2. respira- 
tory. 3. digestive. 4. nervous. 
5. digestive. 


ies, capillaries. 


8. Four things to remember in 


9. The number of good meals that 








Test Two 


I. 1. True. 2. False. 3. False. 
4. False. 5. False. 6. True. 7. 
True. 8. False. 9. False. 10. 
True. 11. True. 12. False. 13. 
True. 14. True. 15. False. 16. 
True. 17. True. 18. False. 

II. (Teachers must use their own 
judgment in scoring, as some ques- 
tions have more than one correct 
answer.) 1. milk. 2. celery. 3. 
spinach. 4. pom pom pullaway.. 5. 
relax. 6. rubbers. 7. muscles, 
nerves, eyes. 8. chest out, head up, 
abdomen flat, chin in. 9. three. 
10. end. 11. cereal. 12. cocoa. 
13. eight. 14. noon. 
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Along Americas 
CONGEST ELECTRIFIED 


YELLOWSTONE 

PUGET SOUND COUNTRY 

MT. RAINIER 

MT. BAKER 

OLYMPIC PENINSULA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

ALASKA 

O “A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 
(Chicago) N. E. A. Convention, July 1-7, incl, 

Escorted All-Expense Tours 


Return via California-Colorado 
or the Canadian Rockies if 
you wish. 












Lowest Fares Apply 
via the 


OLYMPIAN 


The electrified way 
Scenically supreme 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Room 316, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Iam thinking of vacationing as I have checked 
above. Please send illustrated folders and 


information. 1901-4 
Pict ccncscontesmenbeeseanonntnions 
DRED. occcncccccccececcnnsenenenenceses 
 ceecwesscunGerniben Bs cccnacnnnd - 











* 


Sn a class 
by themselves! 





Go to EUROPE 


in the “best on the ship” 


at low Tourist Class Fares! 
aa 


This is a year of discovery for folks of mod- 
est income ... discovery of new values, 
high standards of luxury—and in transatlantic 
travel, Red Star reveals this unique idea of 
travel comfort. 


This year, you can travel to Europe on large, 
luxurious liners, enjoy their finest accommo- 
dations and broad decks, have the best on 
the whole ship — at the low Tourist Class 
rate! Tourist is “top” on the Minnewaska, 
Minnetonka, Pennland and Westernland. You 
who have “been across” may remember the 
first two as, until recently, exclusively First 
Class; the latter two as smart Cabin liners. 


Truly a 1933 value, to fit your 1933 budget 
..and welcome news to those who may have 
thought Europe this year might be a bit too 
expensive. Actually, this is one of the best 
years of all for your trip... here’s why: 


First, consider these ocean fares: $106.50 
up, one way; $189 up, round trip. And in 
addition, Europe in 1933 is extremely easy 
on your purse. The exchange is in your favor, 
prices are down. From $4 to $6 per day will 
take care of all your expenses amply. You 
can live, travel, see all the sights you want 
to—at about the cost of an ordinary resort 
vacation at home. Remember the 
four ships listed below. Ask your 
local travel agent for full partic- PeBeteses 
ulars—or send us or him the 


coupon below: 






MINNEWASKA ~- MINNETONKA 
PENNLAND * WESTERNLAND 


pa = Sy 


° 


Iam interested in TOURIST ontheRed Star } 
Line to Europe. Please send me particulars. | 





City. 


RED STAR LINE 


| INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY | 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan | 
I 

j 





I 
| 
| 
| Ce a EE | 
| 
I 
I 


Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. 
1 Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
l 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


Chicago—The World’s-Fair City 


(Continued from page 52) 


School of Music, founded by Clara 
Osborne Reed. 

The Field Museum of Natural 
History has brought to Chicago 
treasures in anthropology, geology, 
and biology. Near the Field Museum 
are three noteworthy structures: The 
Adler Planetarium and Astronom- 
ical Museum, the only planetarium 
on this continent; the Shedd Aqua- 
rium, largest and finest in the world, 
exhibiting nearly ten thousand liv- 
ing specimens; and Buckingham 
Memorial Fountain, where 3,500,000 
gallons of water disport in a major 


basin, with lighted color displays at| 


night. 

The Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, the former Fine Arts Build- 
ing of the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893, in Jackson Park, rehabilitated 
at an expense of six million dollars, 
is one of the world’s most beautiful 
classical structures. 

In attempting to enumerate the 
exhibits of professional interest to 
visiting teachers, it is difficult to 
know-where to begin. An exhibit 
of school children’s work, prepared 
especially for the National Educa- 
tion Association, will be on display. 
The displays will be so planned that 
each teacher may find the subject of 
his special interest—art, music, 
science, mathematics, physical edu- 
cation, language, shopwork—ar- 
ranged to show its development. 

Also, a number of local universi- 
ties and colleges will be holding sum- 
mer sessions. Among these are 
Northwestern University with its 








magnificent downtown McKinlock 
campus; the University of Chicago 
with its new Graduate Education 
Building, Oriental Institute, Inter- 
national House, and Chapel; and 
the modern and beautiful Mundelein 
College for Girls. 

Under the joint leadership of 
Superintendent William J. Bogan 
and Professor Frank N. Freeman, of 
the University of Chicago, an ex- 
hibit will be on display in the Hall 
of Social Sciences, Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, showing one hun- 
dred years of progress in American 
public school education. 

We residents of Chicago who have 
watched the buildings of bold and 
original architecture and the color- 
ful displays of extraordinary charm 
and fascination spring up like magic 
on a barren, rugged lake shore, can 
hardly find words to describe the 
Century of Progress Exposition. 
Out of the maze of magnificent 
structures, it is possible to mention 
but a few, such as: The Hall of So- 
cial Sciences (which includes the 
public school exhibit), tracing the 
life of man from the earliest pre- 
historic times down to the present; 
the Hall of Science, portraying the 
spirit of scientific research and 
achievement; the Travel and Trans- 
port Building, dramatizing the spec- 
tacle of a hundred years’ progress in 
transportation; and such historical 
exhibits as the Abraham Lincoln 
Group, Admiral Byrd’s polar ship, 
and the life-size reproduction of 
old Fort Dearborn. 











EUROPE 











First sailing from New York, June 22nd 
—weekly thereafter. 
France, Germany—all Central and 
Southern Europe. 30 itineraries, vari- 
ous durations. All Atlantic Crossings 
on the swift, steady Famous Four, the 
§ stabilized sisterships. . 


23 Dayser®h7a= = 
43 bess. for *376 


These rates apply to accommodations 
in Third Class, modern throughout. 
(Tourist Class at slightly higher rates.) 


ECONOMY 
TOURS 


To gee 


ROUND TRIP RATES 








Inquire concerning sailing dates, durations, itin- 


= 


eraries and rates from Your Travel Agent or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York, and in Principal Cities everywhere. 
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GO 


SANTA FE 
SEE IT ALL 





WORLD'S FAIR 


Chicago 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO ROCKIES 
GRAND CANYON 


Santa Fe Pullmans to the rim 


INDIAN - DETOURS 


by motor in New Mexico 


NATIONAL PARKS 





Clip coupon—paste on post card 


W. J. Black, P. T. M., Santa Fe S Lines 
1168 Railway Exchange, Chicago por 


Send booklets and NEW VACATION FARES LEAFLET 
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Jack and Joanna’s Health 


(Continued from page 29) 


That helps the Fresh Air 
That helps the Water to Drink 
That helps the Right Foods 
To keep the Health 
That Jack and Joanna are build- 
ing. 
NINTH CHILD 
brush) — 
This is the Toothbrush 
That helps the Soap and Water 
That help the Home Duties 
That help the proper Amount of 
Sleep 
That helps the Play Hour 
That helps the Fresh Air 
That helps the Water to Drink 
That helps the Right Foods 
To keep the Health 
That Jack and Joanna are build- 
ing. 
TENTH CHILD (demonstrating cor- 
rect posture )— 
This is the Correct Posture 
That helps the Toothbrush 
That helps the Soap and Water 
That help the Home Duties 
That help the proper Amount of 
Sleep 
That helps the Play Hour 
That helps the Fresh Air 
That helps the Water to Drink 
That helps the Right Foods 
To keep the Health 
That Jack and Joanna are build- 


ing. 


(wielding tooth- 





ELEVENTH CHILD (with books)— 

These are the School Lessons 

That help the Correct Posture 

That helps the Toothbrush 

That helps the Soap and Water 

That help the Home Duties 

That help the proper Amount of 

Sleep 

That helps the Play Hour 

That helps the Fresh Air 

That helps the Water to Drink 

That helps the Right Foods 

To keep the Health © 

That Jack and Joanna are build- 

ing. 
TWELFTH CHILD (with a large cut- 
out sun)— 

This is the Sunshine 
ELEVENTH CHILD (with books)— 

That helps the School Lessons 
TENTH CHILD (standing straight ) — 

That help the Correct Posture 
NINTH CHILD (holding up tooth- 
brush) — 

That helps the Toothbrush 
EIGHTH CHILD (holding up soap and 
towel) — 

That helps the Soap and Water 
SEVENTH and SIXTH CHILDREN 
(holding up hoe and broom)— 

That help the Home Duties 
FIFTH CHILD (holding up clock) — 

That help the proper Amount of 

Sleep 
(Continued on page 80) 








Top off the Century of Progress 


“Pu Tell You 

Some Thrillers”’ 
Weh have changed 
a lot of things in the last 
100 years and so we hold a 
Century of Progress Expo- 
sition. But this mountain 
peak we’re sitting on was 
on the bottomof the ocean 
+ | only a few cons ago. 


a 





at Glacier National Park 


@ This summer it will cost less to visit Glacier National 
Park than at any time since the War. Great Northern 
train fares are one way plus 50c for the round trip 
from Chicago with a 16 day return privilege—Pullman 
fares and rates at Glacier Park hotels and chalets are 
also down. It’s so easy to reach Glacier Park from 
Chicago—just two nights on the luxurious Empire 


Builder. Come this summer. 


SEE AMERICA this summer ... Train, Pull- 
man and Hotel Rates Lowest in Years 


Don't hesitate. Write A. J. Dickinson, P. T. M., 778 Great Northern 
Railway Building, St. Paul, for aeroplane map of Glacier Park. 





Route of the EMPIRE BUILDER 











Europ 


dollar. 





RED LETTER DAYS are on the bargain 
counter ...A limited budget today will 
cover more of Europe than has been pos- 
sible for many, many years. 

We have just published a little book 
which gives some facts and figures about 
European travel seldom found in the aver- 
age travel booklet. We'd be glad to send it to you FREE. 


Steamship rates are low. You can go over and back for as low 
as $184 tourist class. This includes comfortable quarters and deli- 
cious food. Living costs are low in Europe. You can go on one of 
the popular tours for 30 days for as little as $346, a/l expenses. 

It will be a particularly colorful year in Europe. It’s Holy 
Year in Rome. Musical festivals in honor of Wagner will de- 
light the traveler in Germany. 


Send the coupon for our booklet. Then see how easy it will 
be for you to PACK UP AND GO. 


This message sponsored by the following Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Cosulich Lipe, Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland- 
America Line, Italian Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines, White Star Line. 





om ee cee ome ee ee ee eee es oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 

TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES 

80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Will you please send me, without 

obligation, your free booklet “This Year of All Years.” 


NAME. 








1 ADDRESS. 





byes 


HIS is your 

year for the 
tropics! And here’s 
the way to really 


afloat and ashore 
...0n an intimate, 
informal “Guest 
Cruise” ...in the 
hands of men who 
know the tropics 
as few others 
know them! Six 
new magnificent 
liners head the 
Great White Fleet. 
And low Summer 
rates make it an 
economical trip... 
on a spotless ves- 
sel with all outside 
rooms, outdoor swimming pool 
and delicious meals. Make 
your plans early! 


from NEW YORK— 

Cruises of 10 to 18 days—variously to HA- 
VANA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOM- 
BIA, COSTA RICA, GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS, From $95 to $170 minimum. 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


from NEW ORLEANS — Cruises of 8, 9 or 
16 days—variously to HAVANA, GUATE- 
MALA, HONDURAS, PANAMA, From 
$75, $90 and $115 minimum. Sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


; No passports required 
Optional shore excursions at all ports 





to and from CALIFORNIA— New York 
or New Orleans to California $200 up. 
Rates include maintenance at Isthmus 
between ship connections. $300 round 
trip, return ship or rail. 








W rite for our Golden Cruise and Silver Ship Books 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
ee OF ty Authorized Tourist Agoncy Authorized Tourist Ageety 





enjoy the tropics | 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Jack and Joanna’s 
Health 


(Continued from page 79) 


FOURTH CHILD (bouncing ball) — 
That helps the Play Hour 
THIRD cHILD (breathing deep)— 
That helps the Fresh Air 
SECOND CHILD (raising pitcher) — 
That helps the Water to Drink 
FIRST CHILD (holding up basket) — 
That helps the Right Foods 
JACK and JOANNA— 
To keep the Health 
That we are building. 


Tests on Geography 


(Continued from page 34) 


3. The belt along the slope of a 
mountain where the trees thin out, 
and finally cease, is known as the 
timber line. 

4. The Rocky Mountains are lo- 
cated in New York State. 


ornia. 


Salt’ Lake very slowly. 

7. There is no difference between 
weather and climate. 

8. By density of population we 
mean the number of people living 
on a square mile of land surface. 

9. The United States and Great 
Britain are the chief trading nations 
of the world. 

10. The thirteen original colonies 
'were located along the Atlantic 
Lowland. 

11. Rainfall is heavy in southern 
| Arizona. 





Key To TEsTs 





GENERAL 
| I. 1. 8,000, 25,000. 2. six. 3. 
axis. 4. equator. 5. cardinal 
points. 6. compass. 7. 93,000,- 
000. 8. year. 9. orbit. 10. 240,- 
000. 11. North Frigid, North 


Temperate, Torrid, South Temper- 
ate, South Frigid. 12. continental 


|True. 11. False. 


UNITED STATES 


1. latitude, altitude, wind di- 
rection, bodies of water. 2. Lake 
Michigan, Lake Superior, Lake 
Huron, Lake Erie, Lake Ontario. 
3. hachures, contours, colors, shad- 





ing. 

| Ii. 1. New Hampshire. 2. 
| Washington. 3. Massachusetts. 4. 
Vermont. 5. New York. 6. Ten- 
nessee. 7. South Dakota. 

Ill. 1. True. 2. True. 3. True. 
* False. 5. False. 6. False. 7. 
False. 8. True. 9. True. 10. 
een | True.-11. False. 


6. Water evaporates from Great | 
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§. Great Salt Lake is in Cali- | 


| 








shelf. 13. coral, coastal, volcanic. 
14. 10,000. 15. Peary. 16. 
Amundsen. 17. monsoons. 18. | 
equatorial calms. 19. winds. 

Il. 1. True. 2. False. 3. False. 
4. True. 5. True. 6. True. 7. 
|True. 8. False. 9. False. 10. 
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Denison & Co., T. S. 
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Davis Co., R. B. (Cocomalt) 
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Kellogg "Co. (Corn Flakes) 


Hotels 
A. W. A. Clubhouse 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 
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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY [e===" 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive | 
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ul ° ° . . . if ’ 
= |B |“Old Masters” Series of Cover Designs|| Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
10 Eight New Designs Reproducing (Your Choice of Any of the 14 Designs Illustrated on This Page) \ 
1 Famous Paintings in FULL Colors B 2 ‘ : d ie: 
4 ooklets Supplied With or Without Special Printing of : 
78 = P Py H “au up ) 
? upils Names,Etc.,on Inside Pages (SeeStyles A“and”B’ Below) School ° 
12 - 5 Day | 
74 Remembrance { . 
Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired ’ 
- F so ordered, your photograph or REY AS 
4 that of your pupils or school will a. 
4 be placed on the inside front cover f he 
S ; of each booklet as shown at left. | ’ 
4 ‘This ouvenir (This applies to either style of ' 
4 of the School ‘Year booklet described below.) > 
Now Closi When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
4 : design is ordered, photo may be 
4 4 is Presented to You mounted on outside front cover if 
4 with the Best Tershes — Pay first bea 4 —- are 
7 uitable for an upright oblong or 
4 of Your Teacher oval photo and the third for a hori- 
; . 4 zontal oblong or oval photo. . 
4 oA Souvenir of The booklets will also be supplied 
4 . May it seve with two photographs if desired, 
; Your School “Days in years to come the second photograph being mount- 
+ A ay oD - t ~ @s a pleasant reminder ed on one of the inside pages. The 
a ¢ osmg L/cdy | of your schooldays extra charge for the second photo- J 
Rem »mbrance ee ee £0 apes graph will be 50 cents for the first 
: t feiss v7 i The Blue - Boy No. 42 10 booklets, and 3 cents for each 
74 from “Your Weacne \ booklet over 10. i = 
a = ; J ; ; — Rose Design Ne. 7 7 
8 Miss Bowles No, 41 | N what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils on ia - 1 
Closing Day than to present to each of them a beautiful memento and | ouch ot 
record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be tt, 
kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Booklets 
described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
a purpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. } 
6 ”? . . — 
y Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 
73 Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
68 any of the designs here illustrated will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
i pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
67 the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of i Close 
69 teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate of 
63 HT sae poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two School | 
75 1} “Oo keep in mind you colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be ‘ 
schoolmates dear, mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet, or you may have the photo on the t ii 
66 } Your teacher gives | Ml outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose or Violet cover design. 
} 7 ahd ines ca ' (See further explanation regarding photograph in panel above.) Each booklet is . 
o : ‘ | Pilassx: 258%. } i tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in ¥ 
7s “A Remembrance ——— J which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
76 at (Close of School Boy with Rabbit No. 44 Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
, => Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 
77 SS RARE TCT a A 
art 66299 . . — } 
79 Age of lmocence No 4300 (———————— Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) . | 
54 Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above. except that t 
17 instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are . 
78 spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 4 
59 There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates | 
64 or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. \ 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. This style | 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils or school if ordered. Each booklet \ 
6S is tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. j 
59 Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 5 
63 Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. Blue Bird Design No. 14 
63 — 
} . \\Me . ot all 
| | Choose Any of The Cover Designs lilustrated ye hd 
70 6) > C.. | The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on WY) A, 
er D0 Keep ‘Bright this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 
72 Your eMWemories with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
59 ‘ of School Days names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 
cL - ‘ . 
78 or Remembrance & a J] Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the bookiets are supplied with every 














order at no extra charge. 


of School “Days 


78 = J] 
52 Se 


The Torn Hat No. 45 





Discount on Club Orders a two or more teachers send their orders 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the 


above prices will be allowed on : coal order. 








56 ro % 
+) A Sam le of — a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any ~~ 
rg a_i one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a | Remembrance ' 
7 specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. at Close of School 
‘ Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully “School's Out” Design No. 14 
9 Give the style of booklet and quantity de- ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for r a} % 
30 sired. Then sive —_ -¥ ——— of each each name in excess. : 
"1 cove GENER GCmette® ont ciate Sew many If photograph is desired in the booklets, 

booklets o— wih made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 

For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your ) 

6 print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will h] 
‘ township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- i 
6 teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- {| 
6 wish them to appear in the booklets. jured. +] 
, As many booklets should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. || 
6 there are pupils’ pa to be printed in Send a. order, bank draft, or currency i! 
r . ; them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- in register letter. P | 
~ ‘With Your CGeacher s ; ES caly’a ite onda 
1 7 oO d E rl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge ides Goetn 
, , S © Best ‘Wishes raer Ca y that you order as early as possible and thus make That /m leading, dear | 
A Jouvenir sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. PY pied a toadef | 
6 from Your Geacher ——= wad wishes 

° DER O & emess ali your | 
6 at Close of School | Sir Galahad No. 48 ou FL. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY “tes: | 
6 etree J . j 
6 - Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. k iis + 

The Whistling Boy No. 47 Pine Tree Design No. 10 
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CHICAGE 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 








A fleet of special Greyhound World’s Fair coaches, like the 
one pictured above, was selected as the only official motorized 
transportation witbin the Exposition grounds. 


Below—thousands of swift comfortable Greyhound buses 
of this type will carry millions of visitors to Chicago. 








The Electrical Group floats like a dream city in a sea of colored lights. 


HE DAY SCHOOL CLOSES, get all set for the most wonderful trip of 
your life... to the Century of Progress Exposition, glittering in three miles 
of incredible beauty beside the blue waters of Lake Michigan. 


Nearly four thousand modern Greyhound buses are pointed toward Chicago, 
They remove the last faint doubt about your ability to attend. 


This is why: Greyhound fares are immensely lower than other first-class trans- 
portation. You can go for less than a third the cost of operating a small 
ptivate car—even less than the price of gasoline and oil. These savings are 
effective every day, on every bus . . . with liberal stop-over privileges. 


En route, the first-hand beauty of America is displayed as you can see it only by 
highway, from the comfort of reclining cushioned chairs. Arriving, you can stay 
many days or weeks, returning by a different scenic route without extra cost. 


What’s more, Greyhound agents will gladly supply Tour Coupon books, entitling 
you to first-class hotel accommodations, entrance to the Fair grounds, and a 
great tour of Chicago, all at bed-rock prices—smoothing out your entire visit. 


An opportunity like this comes only once in a lifetime! Send the coupon for all information. 


Mail Coupon to Nearest Greyhound Information Office: 
GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU PACIFIC GREYHOUND ATLANTIC GREYHOUND NORTHLAND GREYHOUND 
East 9th& Superior,Cleveland,O. 9 Main St., San Francisco, Calif. 60IVirginiaSt.,Charleston,W.Va. 509-6Ave.,N.,Minneapolis,Minn. 
PENNSYLVANIA GREYHOUND WESTERN GREYHOUND SOUTHEASTERN GREYHOUND TECHE GREYHOUND 
BroadSt.Station,Philadelphia,Pa. 917 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 801 N. Limestone, Lexington, Ky. 400 N. Rampart St., New Orleans 


EASTERN GREYHOUND SOUTHLAND GREYHOUND DIXIE GREYHOUND CAPITOL GREYHOUND 
NelsonTower, New YorkCity,N.Y. Pecan&Navarro,SanAntonio,Tex. |146UnionAvenue,Memphis,Tenn. 109 East 7th St., Cincinnati,Ohio 


THE GREYHOUND LINES RICHMOND GREYHOUND CANADIAN GREYHOUND 
Roosevelt at Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 412 East Broad St., Richmond, Va. 1004 Security Bidg., Windsor, Ont. 


GREYAMOUND 


Colorful Exposition Folder, Full Information — Free 


We have an attractive bive-and-silver booklet, with photographs of the Century of Progress Exposition, full infor- 
mation about All-Expense Tours, and trips to Chicago—free to you. Just tear and mail this couponto nearest Grey- 
hound office listed above. (And jot down any other trips or vacation places about which you wish information.) 


Name 


Address 





